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he voters* initiative was conceived 
as a citizen's weapon against the mis¬ 
deeds and abuse of government 

That's how the populist farmers saw 
it in 1898 when they originated the idea 
back where I come from in South Dako¬ 
ta. That*s how Robert LaFolIette saw it 
when he fought for it in Wisconsin in 
1900, and that's how Hiram Johnson 
saw it when he fought for it in Califor¬ 
nia in 1911* The very name “initiative” 
implies initiation of legislation by the 
ritizens^not by their government offi¬ 
cials. 

An exhaustive Guardian investigation 
of the campaign to qualify the Death 
Penalty Initiative for the November bal¬ 
lot (Proposition 17} has uncovered a 
wealth of evidence that proves that this 
was, not a citizen’s initiative, but an offi¬ 
cial act of the executive branch of state 
government, acting through its police 
forces. 

Death penalty advocates in the po- 
lice/prosecutton/penal establishment in 
California, led by Gov. Reagan, Atty. 
Gen. Evelle Younger and State Sen. 
George Deukmejian, lost the fight to re¬ 
tain capital punishment. They lost in 
the State Supreme Court. They lost in 
the U,S. Supreme Court. They lost in 
the California legislature. (See Chronolo¬ 
gy, P- 4.) 


Then they decided to take the law in¬ 
to their own hands. The chief law en¬ 
forcement officers of the state, most no¬ 
tably Younger, founded, led and organ¬ 
ized the campaign to secure signatures. 

They put together a county-by-coun¬ 
ty campaign structure using as leaders 
the local district attorneys, sheriffs and 
police chiefs and using as circulators the 
local policemen, sheriffs’ deputies and 
bailiffs, deputy DA's, California High¬ 
way Patrol officers, correctional officers 
and their wives. 

The result of this use of police pow¬ 
er to gather signatures was phenomen¬ 
ally successful: the troops collected 
more than 1 million signatures in 60 
days (75% in the last 14-day blitz) at a 
piddling cost of between $25,000 and 
$30,000, about 3tf per signature (pro¬ 
fessionals figure $1 per signature). 
Younger and his men set records in 
terms of speed, cost and ease in gather¬ 
ing signatures in a statewide campaign. 

Thus, the campaign as a whole dem¬ 
onstrated how statewide police power 
could be almost instantly transformed 
and mobilized into a political machine. 
Not only did the campaign subvert the 
initiative process and the democratic 
process, but Its leaders and men, law en¬ 
forcement in California, openly stretched 


and broke the law. For example, our in¬ 
vestigation showed that: 

□Research and drafting of the peti¬ 
tion and other legal services were pro¬ 
vided for a private organization of cor¬ 
rectional officers by the attorney gen¬ 
eral, chief law officer of the state, in vio¬ 
lation of law. (Cal. Govt. Code 12504, 
which directs the attorney general to 
spend his entire time on state work.) 

□The attorney general pledged and 
used the official power and influence of 
his public office in the service of an ini¬ 
tiative in which he had a personal and 
political interest, to the exclusion of 
other Initiatives, In violation of law. (Ar¬ 
ticle V, sec. 13 of the Cal. Constitution 
which provides for equal enforcement 
of the laws.) 

□District attorneys and other officials 
in the state converted their tax-support¬ 
ed offices into political headquarters to 
organize and conduct the initiative cam¬ 
paign, in violation of law. (Article XIII, 
sec. 21 of the Cal. Constitution which 
prohibits the use of state funds for any 
non-state institutions or associations.) 

□Police stations, sheriffs' offices, fire 
stations, correctional facilities, even 
some city halls, were also converted into 
headquarters and subheadquarters for 
the petition drive, in violation of law. 


(Art. XIII, sec. 21 of the Cal. Constitu¬ 
tion, see above.) 

□Public employes were recruited into 
working on the initiative by their supe¬ 
riors, in violation of law. (Govt Code 
19730,19734, which prohibit recruiting 
subordinates for political work.) 

□Public employes worked on the ini¬ 
tiative on public time, in violation of 
law. (Gov. Code 3204.5, which says “no 
officer or employee ... shall participate 
in political activities of any kind while 
he is in uniform.” Also, Article XIH, 
sec. 21 prohibits use of state funds to 
pay employes for anything but official 
business.) 

As State Sen. George Moscone, chair¬ 
man of No on 17, put it, “We have seen 
a most shocking perversion of and usur¬ 
pation of the public trust by several of 
our leading public officials. 

“The question goes well beyond the 
merits of the proposition. It goes direct¬ 
ly to the possible misuse of public funds 
and personnel in an effort designed to 
create a political machine within the ad¬ 
ministration in order to circumvent the 
California State Supreme Court, the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the California Legisla¬ 
ture and, most importantly, the petition 
process itself.” 

More Inside 
















Letters 


1 Dog Bite My Behind’ 


To the editor: 

When I first picked up Jess Ritter’s 
hairbrained account of the early days of 
Francis Coppola’s American Zoetrope 
and the Santa Rita Film Project I 
thought it was pretty funny that you’d 
been conned into printing such a distort¬ 
ed and downright lying piece. I mean 
there was a lot wrong with American 
Zoetrope in those early “golden” days, 
but Jess Ritter knows nothing about 
them and now he seems only interested 
in proving to your readers how really 
sour his grapes have become* 

But dog bite my behind if people 
didn’t start calling me up and asking me 
what I was going to do now Jess had at¬ 
tacked me in such a scurrilous fashion, 

I would therefore like to point out the 
following facts: 

Jess Ritter is no more an Arkansas 
country boy who had his script stole by 
us sharpies from the city than I am. 

He’s a middle-aged English professor 
who hoped he could turn 12 short and 
terrible hours in the Santa Rita jail into 
a successful Hollywood screen writing 
career. His anger that Francis Coppola 
got in his way and stuck by my script 
more than proves the point* 

On one hand, ole Jess just hates Fred¬ 
die Weintraub and all the other Warner’s 
grey-suited executives; they’re buck- 
hungry businessmen turning out trash 
like “RPM” and “Strawberry State¬ 
ment”; on the other hand, Jess wants 
those same avaricious bastards to decide 
which script will be shot^not Coppola, 
the producer, or myself, the director. 

What myself and a number of other 
people did hope to do was to turn the 
Santa Rita arrests during People’s Park 
around so that the short-term intern¬ 
ment of a group of white middle-class 
students and professors would shed 
some light on the lifetime of horror in 
prison faced by people of poverty and 
color* 

Jess wrote a script about four state 
college professors (with himself as the 
straight-shooting leader of the quartet) 
who encounter prison, police and ex- 
cons for a day; while I wrote a script 
about two ex-cons who encounter the 
joint for the umteenth time and watch 
some other cats who didn’t belong there, 
including the same four outraged pro¬ 
fessors, as they quickly bail themselves 
out. 

Francis, myself and the other people 
working in the project thought the dif¬ 
ference was important and worth fight¬ 
ing for. Warner Bros, didn’t agree. In the 
process of ignoring the preceding facts, 
ole Arkansas Jess did manage to tell 
enough fibs to make a big city libel law¬ 
yer rub his hands with glee. 

There is not one direct quote in Rit¬ 
ter’s piece that is in the least bit accu¬ 
rate as to what anybody said or as to 
even their style of speaking; Jess always 
did write bad dialogue. Jess says my 
script opened with ten boring minutes 
of myself talking directly to the camera; 
he fails to tell the reader that this was 
narration over ten minutes of the Ala¬ 
meda Sheriffs “death squad” shooting 
people (including James Rector) with 
shot guns. This was terrible and horrify* 
mg, but certainly not boring. 

Jess teds one and all that I moved to 
a $400-a*month house with my earnings 
from Santa Rita. He doesn’t mention 
that I shared the house with three other 
people* Jess pictures me as a film student 
who had fallen into a feature directing 
jobs when in fact I had been out of film 
school five years, had written three fea¬ 
ture scripts, directed 10 01ms and 
worked in various capacities on perhaps 
a hundred other films. 

Jess claims I somehow changed a con¬ 
tract so that I got some rewrite money 
owed him, I never even had a contract, 

I was paid the money I was owed for 
writing the script and no more; my mon¬ 
ey had nothing to do with Jess’. Francis 
and Warner’s decided not to have Jess 
rewrite his script* If money was taken 
from Jess and used for my salary I knew 
nothing about it, let alone had anything 
to do with perpetrating it. 

My script did not contain “large 
chunks” of Ritter’s dialogue, I didn’t 
like Ritter’s dialogue. At least I gave 
Jess some credit in my script—he used 


my two main characters and didn’t even 
mention me on his title page. Also: we 
did not spend any $49,000 on pre-pro¬ 
duction; the figure was about half that 
and included Jess’ and my salary. The' 
Film Worker’s Union did not cause War* 
ner’s to pull out of American-Zoetrope; 
Warner’s just didn’t like any of Zoe- 
trope’s projects (including “THX 
1138”), 

The reason I took so long for the 
Santa Rita research was not out of fear 
of writing a script—I believe in detailed 
scripts—I didn’t want to do another 
Hollywood skim*the-surfaee treatment 
of the subject* I never expected to be 
criticized by a fellow member of the 
“media counter-culture” for researching 
a subject thoroughly, helping to form a 
democratic labor union or involving my¬ 
self in a Third World filmmakers’ pro¬ 
gram. 

And finally, I thought Jess’ script was 
perfectly rotten and so did a lot of other 
people. The only guy who really liked it 
was Freddy Weintraub, the creative vice- 
president of Warner’s that ole Arkansas 
Jess spends so much time putting down. 

As to ail the other mistruths in the 
article, my only reaction could be a law¬ 
suit, but I am refraining from that be¬ 
cause you claim to be an alternative 
newspaper and everyone knows you 
only sue establishment rags. 

I would like to dose by observing 
that throughout the writing of Santa 
Rita, Francis Coppola acted in a most 
exemplary manner; it was only when the 
going got rough with Warner Bros, that 
Santa Rita began to suffer* 

As an “alternative newspaper,” you 
aren’t providing much of a choice if you 
don’t learn to check facts more thor¬ 
oughly than you have in this case. Fail¬ 
ing learning to do that, I would suggest 
you develop some sort of ideology and 
give up your pretensions of non-partisan 
muckraking; that way your irresponsible 
use of mistruth could support some 
greater good and it would be easier to 
rationalize your continued and puny 
existence. Well dog bite my behind! 

Steve Wax 


minor, personal article with some well* 
phrased observations, but few publicly 
valuable insights. 

Or is the Guardian not above wanting 
to cash in on some of that “Godfather” 
bread itself??? 

Celia Roseburg Lighthill 

To the editor: 

That Jess Ritter is a sensitive artist 
surrounded by venal clowns is only one 
of the many serious misconceptions to 
be found in his articles about American 
Zoetrope and the Santa Rita project. I 
won’t argue with him here, but I have a 
number of points I would like to address 
to you as a political newspaper: 

1, If you are interested in what di¬ 
rection the San Francisco film commun¬ 
ity is taking, and believe an analysts of 
American Zoetrope to be central to that 
interest, then get someone to research 


and write a serious article for you, Rit¬ 
ter’s piece is the kind of petty and sple¬ 
netic thing that gives muckraking a bad 
name. 

2* As a political paper, you would do 
better to publish Steve Wax’s brilliant 
and exhaustive research into People’s 
Park and Santa Rita, rather than Ritter’s 
peculiar attack on that effort in particu¬ 
lar and Wax’s character in general, Rit¬ 
ter’s thinking about his Santa Rita ex¬ 
perience never progressed much beyond 
a sense of outrage at having been treated 
like a criminal for once in his life. 

Wax *.. strove to understand the 
event in its widest implications * *. That 
the script was never produced is no 
proof that Wax is a coward, Coppola a 
hypocrite and the script trash. You 
above all should recognize that. 

David Schtckete 


‘Ole Arkansas Jess’ Sez: 


Reply of an imposter country boy mid¬ 
dle-aged college professor kind of writer: 

My friend AJ, down at his Transbay 
Tavern, worries about “The Godfather” 
also taking over BART. What’s wrong 
with “scruffy quasi-cowboy garb?” Been 
wearing it since my Texas boyhood my 
own self. I didn’t mention the rental¬ 
sharing arrangement in the Sausalito 
house because I had no way of knowing 
the specific situation. I’m glad it was 
clarified. Whatever facts 1 wrote were 
carefully checked and re-checked. 

For example, Wax says “I was paid 
the money I was owed for writing the 
script and no more; my money had 
nothing to do with Jess.” I signed a con¬ 
tract to write a script, Francis Coppola 
said Wax was to direct the film. Wax and 
I agreed to collaborate on the script. 


Sometime later, I saw Wax’s typewritten 
contract rider to Zoetrope stipulating 
that Wax would receive $5,000 re-write 
money instead of Ritter. 

The daily journal I kept during the 
Zoetrope experience contains dialogue 
set down as I heard it. A careful reader 
of the Zoetrope piece would note that I 
make no claims whatsoever about the 
quality of the screenplay Grover Lewis 
and I wrote. The rash of inside critical 
judgments these correspondents deliver 
is weirdly satisfying, since no one at 
Zoetrope or Warner Brothers ever both¬ 
ered to say anything about my work ex¬ 
cept “Goodbye.” 

Which was one of my wistful points. 
Moral: writers are notorious for biting 
the hand that poisons them. 

Jess Ritter 


To the editor: 

You should get your editorial back¬ 
side slapped for Jess Ritter’s article on 
Francis Ford Coppola. 

First of all, for touting it on the front 
cover as if it was some courageous, 
muckraking expose, when all it was was 
the personal gripes of a guy who had a 
bum experience with Zoetrope nearly 
three years ago. 

A good, solid critique of American 
Zoetrope, Coppola, et ai, by someone 
knowledgeable about the film scene in 
SF would be very much in order. But 
Ritter writes not as an insider, but as an 
academic who is in awe of Coppola even 
as he is resentful of Zoetrope’s ostenta¬ 
tious cut of the Hollywood pie—his ina¬ 
bility to score a slice of which still ap¬ 
parently looms large in his gallery of 
disappointments* 

Most of all, I’m disturbed that the 
article (installment No* 1 anyway) is 
largely a character assassination of Steve 
Wax , ,. Ritter does not explain that 
Wax completed a shooting script of 
“Santa Rita” that was highly regarded 
by A.Z. and associates, who generally 
agreed that Ritter, though bright and ca¬ 
pable, had little film sense and was un¬ 
able to achieve a competent visualiza¬ 
tion of his material. 

The project went aground only after 
Wax underwent prolonged and increas¬ 
ingly compromising demands by Warner 
Bros, to modify the form and sense of 
the screenplay* It is a tribute to Wax’s 
integrity, and a comment on Ritter’s de¬ 
sire to get in on a chunk of the Holly¬ 
wood bankroll even at the expense of 
conformity and compromise, that the 
project was dumped and that Ritter Is 
still smarting from his wounds, 

Ritter may be a perfectly nice guy— 
I’ve never met the man—but I do know 
Wax, and I think it’s awfully poor judg¬ 
ment, and poor journalism, for the 
Guardian to run a warmed-over gripe 
session like Ritter’s as anything but a 
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TEM: On May 4,1972, Officer 
Donald Menzmer entered a classroom 
of the California Highway Patrol Acad¬ 
emy in Sacramento and held up a batch 
of Death Penalty Initiative petitions. 
Menzmer, a staff services officer, ex¬ 
plained the petitions and told the cadets 
he had petitions for several counties in 
the state. 

Cadets, he said, raise your hands as I 
call out the names of your counties. As 
they did, he gave each the appropriate 
petition to sign. He did not ask if the ca¬ 
dets were registered to vote in their 
counties. 

A cadet from the senior class entered 
the room and Menzmer asked him if the 
petitions had been circulated in his class. 
They had, the senior cadet said. The 
next day, the cadet found the petitions 
in the junior class mailbox, apparently 
destined for another circulator. The pe¬ 
titions covered 11 counties: L.A., Sacra¬ 
mento, Butte, Yuba, Inyo, Alameda, 

San Bemadino, Fresno, San Luis Obis¬ 
po, Riverside, Orange. 

“Officer Menzmer was in full uni¬ 
form (except for hat), he was on state- 
owned facilities, on state time and inter¬ 
rupting a scheduled training class,” the 
cadet wrote. “Officer Menzmer did not 
appear to be doing this out of deep per¬ 
sonal feelings but more as a matter of 
paper work which someone else told (or 
asked) to see that it was done. I do not 
believe it was his idea but [one of] a 
person of higher authority.” 

ITEM: In early April, Police Inspect¬ 
or Douglas Stevenson entered the Ala¬ 
meda County District Attorney's office 
and circulated the Death Penalty Initia¬ 
tive petition among workers on public 
time. When workers became upset, he 
explained that Lt. Warren Hanson 
wanted the signatures and that he was 
doing what he was told. Later, a worker 
spotted another inspector at the comer 
of 16th and Telegraph in Oakland also 
soliciting signatures on county time. 

ITEM: Early in the campaign, a four- 
page memorandum went out to person¬ 
nel of the Los Angeles County Sheriffs 
Department, outlining the county cam¬ 
paign structure (DA, sheriff, police de¬ 
partments), setting up the sheriffs end 
along the department's lines of authori¬ 
ty, establishing quotas. The L.A. sher¬ 
iffs quota: “150,000 valid signatures.” 
The L.A, sheriff/DA/police quota: 
“438,000 valid signatures.” 

Responsibility was delegated accord¬ 
ing to rank, specific public facilities 
were designated as headquarters and 
command posts, specific rooms were set 
aside for, as the memo put it, “24-hour 
operation if necessary.” Result: 447,248 
signatures, about half the total collected 
throughout the state, a remarkable per¬ 
formance in the county where Younger 
was once the DA. 

ITEM: District Atty. C. Robert Ja¬ 
meson of Yolo County told Gary Sow- 
ards, a researcher, that he and his six 
deputies worked overtime in the office 
precincting petitions and all got com¬ 
pensatory time off in payment. 

ITEM: On June 1, another researcher 
entered the Sausalito Police Department 
and saw the Death Penalty Initiative pe¬ 
tition on the counter. The secretary ex¬ 
plained that “someone” (whatever police 
officer happened to be at the desk, she 
explained) would witness the signatures. 
Researchers also found petitions put out 
for signing and distribution in police sta¬ 
tions in Mill Valley and San Anselmo 
and in the Marin County District Attor¬ 
ney's office. 

ITEM: The petitions were in SF fire 
and police stations until Sup. Terry 
Francois kicked up a big fuss. 

Several law violations are involved in 
this handful of incidents: Policemen in 
uniform circulating petitions. Solicitors 
carrying petitions for more than one 
county. Public employes circulating pe¬ 
titions on public time. Public employes 
even getting overtime compensation to 
work on a petition. Circulators failing to 
maintain personal supervision of their 
petitions. And all of them using public 
administrative facilities for political ac¬ 
tivities. 

They are but the tip of an iceberg of 
lawbreaking on a massive scale by law 
enforcement agencies in California. In 
virtually every one of California’s 58 
counties, public facilities were openly 
misused in the signature drive for the 
Death Penalty Initiative, 

In at least 23 counties, police sta¬ 
tions, sheriffs’ stations, district attor¬ 
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neys’ offices or fire stations (or all four) 
were openly designated in newspaper 
stories as headquarters or distribution 
points for the petition (see box, p, 5.) 

On May 18, State Sen. Deukmejian 
(R-Long Beach) announced to the press 
that petitions were available “at most 
police and sheriffs’ offices in the state.” 
Deukmejian was the statewide chairman 
of the petition drive. He mentioned only 
one other specific place in his press re¬ 
lease, the California Correctional Offi¬ 
cers Association in Sacramento. 

In late May, Dorothy Ehrlich, a 
Guardian researcher, called every DA, 
sheriffs office and police department in 
the Bay Area and, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of the SF Sheriffs Department, 
was able to get information on the peti¬ 
tion on the telephone, where to sign it, 
etc. All publicly employed office work¬ 
ers who responded to telephone inquir¬ 
ies, it was obvious from their replies, had 
been coached on what to say and, on 
public time and using public facilities, 
would direct inquiries to the proper 
place. Our researchers found the same 
situation prevailed in city after city, 
county after county. 

No suggestion is intended here that 
law enforcement officials are not enti¬ 
tled to the same rights of citizenship as 
anyone else, including advocacy and the 
right of petition. 

But this campaign went far beyond 
that and, for the first time in California 
and perhaps American history, the law 
enforcement power of the badge was 
used openly to put together an organ¬ 
ized government machine to power a po¬ 


litical campaign that would, among 
other things, (1) pervert the initiative 
process reserved for citizens to combat 
abuses of their government; (2) simul¬ 
taneously subvert both the judicial pro¬ 
cess (both the State and U.S_ Supreme 
Court ruled against the Death Penalty) 
and the legislative process (the State . 
Senate refused to approve the Death 
Penalty referendum); (3) abuse their 
public trust as law enforcement officers 
and promote lawbreaking on a wide 
scale; (4) open up the potential for po¬ 
lice power to be used again and again 
for such issues as wire-tapping, arrest 
powers, criminal and penal procedures 
and perhaps judicial recall designed to 
install “hanging judges” throughout the 
state. 

The Guardian interviewed several po¬ 
litical science and criminal law experts 
at the University of California, Stanford 
and elsewhere and could come up with 
only one comparable situation where 
police power was put together as an or¬ 
ganized political machine. 

That was in New York City in 1966 
when the law enforcement agencies 
rammed through an initiative petition 
to repeal the city’s civilian police review 
board. But as Prof. Anthony Amsterdam 
of Stanford University Law School 
pointed out, “The lines of organization 
and command structure were themselves 
not used as a political apparatus” in New 
York and the campaign was through the 
police union, the Patrolman’s Benevol¬ 
ent Association. 

Amsterdam emphasized that organi¬ 
zation “is the difference between suc¬ 


cess and failure” in an initiative drive. 
“Virtually any measure can be put 
there if the organization is there to do 
so. If the regular machinery of a pre¬ 
existing organization of police is used, 
then the police have disproportionate 
political clout. 

“We are coming perilously dose to 
accepting a political police who both 
make the laws and enforce them, some¬ 
thing alien to our tradition.” 

Dan Segal, our legal researcher, said 
in his memorandum, “Apparently, no 
U.S. court has ever been faced with an 
attempt by police officials to take over 
state political processes after being dis¬ 
appointed by a court’s ruling.” 

The death penalty advocates hardly 
went to the trouble of hiding the public 
involvement of law enforcement offi¬ 
cials. Ken Brown, PR man for the Cali¬ 
fornia Correctional Officers Association, 
admitted this to me in September. “Nat¬ 
urally ” he said, “we worked through 
law enforcement people, but we also did 
some grass roots organizing through Re¬ 
publican organizations like the United 
Republicans of California. (UROC, let 
us recall, is so rightwing it refused even 
to endorse Richard Nixon at its state 
convention in June. But then Brown 
described himself as a “right-wing con¬ 
servative.”) 

It didn’t take much more probing to 
discover how sparse were the grass roots. 

Brown and Moe Camacho, then 
CCOA president, notified Atty. Gen. 
Younger on March 9 that they were “in 
the process of developing a 58-county 
organizational structure to provide the 
necessary mechanics to secure the re¬ 
quired 520.806 valid signatures.” 

(I asked Brown how the organizing 
was done. He told me it was from his of¬ 
fice in Sacramento, mostly by telephone, 
and that his channels of communication 
were the directors of the associations of 
law enforcement officers. They then en¬ 
dorsed the initiative and proceeded to 
organize their rank and file within the 
law enforcement agencies, he contin¬ 
ued.) 

Brown and Camacho asked Younger 
—as private citizens representing a pri¬ 
vate organization—to draft the initiative. 
Younger didn’t have to oblige them. He 
wasn’t even supposed to; Sec, 12504 of 
the Government Code requires him to 
devote his time to official business. 

Nevertheless, Younger assigned his 
staff to work on it. One deputy who 
worked on the draft, Herbert L. Ashby, 
told the Guardian that “a lot of people 
worked on it, peace officers, DA's,” as 
well as Ashby, Ronald George and other 
AG staffers. “We had a staff meeting on 
it,” he said, before the draft was given 
to Deukmejian who then submitted it 
formally to the AG office. 

Ashby and George were also attor¬ 
neys of record on the AG's appeal to the 
State Supreme Court. Gov. Reagan has 
since rewarded both with judgeships— 
George with a municipal judgeship in 
Los Angeles and Ashby with an appel¬ 
late judgeship in Los Angeles. There is 
speculation in Sacramento that Reagan 
is now considering a reward for Younger 
in 1974: Reagan's support for governor. 

Younger's role didn’t end with pro¬ 
viding free legal services (at taxpayers' 
expense) to a private organization. On 
March 28, he vowed in an AG press re¬ 
lease that he would use the “power and 
prestige” of his office to insure the suc¬ 
cess of the Death Penalty Initiative. He 
was true to his word. 

The attorney general’s power and in¬ 
fluence are considerable, and he applied 
them enthusiastically, in press confer¬ 
ences, meetings with DA’s, speechmak¬ 
ing around the state and press releases. 
He even used his weekly statewide “At¬ 
torney General Reports” radio broad¬ 
casts to plug the death penalty, which 
were aired by many radio stations as 
public service announcements. Conclud¬ 
ed the one on April 9, Black and Mexi¬ 
can-American leaders (he didn’t identify 
any) who voice opposition to the death 
penalty are merely “self-proclaimed 
spokesmen,” They do not represent the 
views of their communities, most of 
whom favor the death penalty , he said. 
Younger didn’t reveal who had appoint¬ 
ed him to speak for those communities. 

Early in the campaign, it became ap¬ 
parent that a large batch of petitions 
had been printed incorrectly and Youn¬ 
ger, as legal counsel for the Death Penal¬ 
ty Initiative, recommended they be re- 
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called, lest the signatures be invalidated. 

Younger even took his politicking on 
the death penalty into the State Su¬ 
preme Court itself. While the court was 
considering his petition for a rehearing 
on the death penalty decision, Younger 
wrote a letter to Justice Marshall Mc- 
Comb, the lone dissenter on that deci¬ 
sion. 

He wanted McComb to incorporate 
into his dissent some of the language 
from Younger’s petition. McComb dis¬ 
appointed him: he never wrote a dissent¬ 
ing opinion when the petition for rehear¬ 
ing was denied. Several lawyers ex¬ 
pressed dismay over Younger’s attempt 
to tell a judge how to write his opinion 
and his statement in his petition that the 
court showed “lack of respect” for the 
separation of powers under the constitu¬ 
tion when it ruled against the death pen¬ 
alty. 

On May 9, four of five candidates for 
judgeships told the Barristers Club of 
San Mateo County they thought Youn¬ 
ger’s involvement in the initiative cam¬ 
paign and his attacks on the Supreme 
Court were improper. Here are quotes, 
reported in the San Mateo Times: 

Municipal Court Judge Charles Beck¬ 
er: “I think it is wrong,” adding, 

“there’s lots of work the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral can do in his office without taking 
on the Supreme Court.” 

William Doherty: “I don’t think he 
should try to break down the authority 
or respect of the Supreme Court.” 

John Roake; S T don’t think it’s 
proper.” 

Edward Plishka: “I’m against that” 

However, Younger had one group of 
lawyers almost solidly behind him on 
the Death Penalty Initiative, These were 
the district attorneys. Ken Brown told 
me that 60% of the county campaign 
chairmen were DA’s or were DA- 
appointed. 

Only three DA’s in all of California 
refused to cooperate on the initiative, 
he told me. Brown declined to reveal 
their names, but I later found out two 
of the three were William Ferrogiaro of 
Humboldt County and Bernard McCul¬ 
lough of San Benito County. 

Police Inspector Ken Samuels, SF 
chairman of the drive, told interviewer 
Debbie Boyce that Younger called a 
meeting of Bay Area law enforcement 
officials, including DA’s, to organize the 
Bay Area campaign, and at that meeting 
he appointed SF DA John J. Ferdon as 
the San Francisco coordinator. 

The choice of DA’s as county coordi¬ 
nators or chairmen for this political 
drive was natural and logical, once it was 
decided that police forces and other law 
enforcement agencies were to run and 
man the show. Just as the attorney gen¬ 
eral is the chief law officer of the state, 
with extensive work relationships with 
the DA’s, so is the district attorney the 
“chief law officer of the county,” with 
extensive work relationships and daily 
contacts with police departments in his 
county. 

The Los Angeles County Sheriffs De¬ 
partment memo provides a striking ex¬ 
ample of the misuse of public admini- 


‘Ethical Procedure is the 

Says the CCOA slogan on press releases issued 


strative facilities for political purposes, 
and the almost military table of organi¬ 
zation superimposed on pre-existing 
lines of authority. 

The memo sets up the internal or¬ 
ganization of the Sheriffs Department 
itself for the petition drive, revealing ex¬ 
plicitly the heavy, exclusive use of pub¬ 
lic facilities and the use of the law en¬ 
forcement chain of command for pure¬ 
ly political ends. 

Captain E.H, Swanson is to be “De¬ 
partment Coordinator,” with the duty 
“to develop overall program and coordi¬ 
nate Departmental effort.” Unnamed 
captains are to “coordinate division ac¬ 
tivity.” Unnamed lieutenants are to “co¬ 
ordinate station or unit activity, sche¬ 
dule volunteers, brief individual solici¬ 
tors, solicit volunteers from civic groups 
and wives, solicit donations from em¬ 
ployes and citizens’ groups, review peti¬ 
tions for completeness, and forward 
completed petitions to Regional Head¬ 
quarters.” 

Regional Headquarters are to be 
“West Hollywood” and “Temple Sta¬ 
tion” facilities. They are to have a “vol¬ 
unteer staff” consisting of “Deputies, 
Wives and Citizens.” A “Central Head¬ 
quarters” is to be situated in “Main Cen¬ 
tral Jail, Room 1004.” Its job is to pro¬ 
cess petitions submitted by “Civic Cen¬ 
ter units” and to “Forward completed 
petitions to Hall of Justice Jail, 13th 
floor, daily.” 

Like the “Regional Headquarters,” 
the “Central Headquarters” is to have a 
“volunteer staff’ consisting of “Depu¬ 
ties, Wives and Citizens,” and both are 
to have “24-hour operation if neces¬ 
sary.” 

Sheriffs deputies are to be “encou¬ 
raged” to devote at least eight hours of 
off-duty time to the petition work. Their 
wives are to be similarly “encouraged” 
to work alongside their husbands on the 
petition. 

And all of them, of course, used pub¬ 
lic buildings, burned public lights (“24 
hours a day if necessary”), used public 
telephones, desks, chairs, tables, pencils 
and paper, all supplied by the taxpayers 
for the performance of official duty. 

In San Francisco, Inspector Samuels 
promptly distributed petitions to police 
and fire stations throughout the city. He 
released this information to the press, 
giving a Police Department phone num¬ 
ber for the public to call for informa¬ 
tion. 

And so it went, in county after coun¬ 
ty, city after city, all over the state. In 
Marin County, researchers checked pe¬ 
titions and law agency personnel rosters 
and found that more than half the valid 
signatures in Marin County were ob¬ 
tained by law enforcement personnel: 
3,590 out of 7,040 signatures. However, 
this is a minimum figure because the in¬ 
vestigators were unable to get a complete 


list of all law enforcement personnel in 
the county to check against the signa¬ 
tures of petition circulators. 

There were isolated, but significant, 
incidents that show law enforcement 
people were not sure of their ground in 
blatantly using public facilities for 
their politicking: where challenges were 
made, as in San Francisco, Chico, 

Marin County and Santa Cruz, officers 
removed their petitions. 

Like Younger’s, Gov. Reagan’s power 
and influence were hard at work. Yolo 
County District Attorney C. Robert Ja¬ 
meson told So wards that, during the 
closing weeks of the campaign, he re¬ 
ceived “a call a day” from Reagan’s of¬ 
fice. He hinted that the governor’s 
phone bill must be quite large, meaning 
that Yolo was not the only county get¬ 
ting frequent contact from the Capitol. 
Presumably, this was done with public 
funds appropriated to run the governor’s 
office. 

Ken Brown, on the other hand, insist¬ 
ed to Sowards that Reagan was involved 
only to the extent that “he let us know 
where he stands.” Says Sowards, “It 
could very well be that Mr. Brown is not 
on Reagan’s mailing list.” 

Indeed it could. Reagan knew where 
the action was: not in Ken Brown’s of¬ 
fice, but in law enforcement agencies all 
over California, where the actual drive 
was going on, and he had his official 
pipelines to all of them. 

When the campaign lagged in early 
May, Jameson said, Reagan began apply¬ 
ing pressure on the California Highway 
Patrol, which is directly under his of¬ 
fice. Said Jameson, “The governor felt 
very strongly about the matter, and 
memos were coming down from on 
high.” According to Jameson, two 
weeks before the filing date, more CHP 
officers were called upon to work on 
the petition and pressure was brought 
on officers who had not turned in peti¬ 
tions. 

Jameson and Brown agreed the CHP 
was particularly effective in gathering 
signatures, though Brown acknowledged 
“tremendous help” from the CHP only 
in San Diego County. Jameson offered 
two reasons: (1) a statewide camaraderie 
exists among CHP officers, which does 
not exist between local police depart¬ 
ments, and (2) more important, the CHP 
has a single chain of command that lends 
itself well to political organizing. That 
chain of command ends in the governor’s 
office. 

Consider the advantages a statewide 
initiative campaign has if it is run out of 
government offices and managed by 
government officials. No legal fees to 
pay, no offices to rent, no telephone 
bills to pay, no need to take time off 
one’s job to work on the petition, an ex¬ 
cellent distribution of neighborhood 
campaign headquarters (the outlying po¬ 
lice and sheriffs 3 stations). 


San Francisco provides an excellent 
case study. According to Ken Samuels, 
only $60 was spent here to collect 
18,000 signatures. This is a fantastically 
low figure. Samuels raised all the money 
he needed from a banker, whom he re¬ 
fused to name, who kicked in a mere 
;$1G0. 

Samuels used $60 of it for the sole 
purpose of mailing out some petitions, 
then returned the remaining $40. Re¬ 
sult: 18,000 signatures at 1/3^ per 
name, no doubt a record in the annals 
of signature-gathering for initiatives. 

Contrast this with Alvin Duskin’s dirt 
cheap initiative campaign for a highrise 
control charter amendment last year. 
Telephone bills: $100 a month. News¬ 
paper ads: $20,000. Salaries for three 
staff members, including an attorney: 
$2000 a month. Thousands more for in¬ 
form ational prin ting—handbills, posters, 
letters to volunteers. It took all this to 
get 35,000 signatures. 

The Death Penalty Initiative was one 
of the cheapest statewide initiative cam¬ 
paigns in California history. The official 
figures are not yet available from the 
Secretary of State’s office in Sacramen¬ 
to, but Ken Brown told me the entire 
campaign, statewide, cost only $25 - 
$30,000, of which $12,000 was spent in 
his office. That leaves $13,000 to 
$18,000 as the sum spent in all the rest 
of California, to gather nearly a million 
signatures. Brown himself contrasted 
this with the Marijuana Initiative: 
$80,000. 

Brown talked proudly of his accom¬ 
plishment, freely giving the breakdown 
on how it was done: “We spent no mon¬ 
ey on rental of offices. Oh, there might 
have been a few here and there, but they 
were insignificant.” 

Of course there was no need to rent 
offices. The taxpayers provided those-^ 
fully equipped^with lots of public em¬ 
ployes to man them. 

Another major factor: “We didn’t do 
any advertising. The press was just great. 
They really cooperated,” 

I have examined countless newspaper 
clippings from all over the state, and 
they bear Brown’s point out fully, (see 
box, p. 5.) The newspapers gave fulsome 
news and editorial promotion to the 
proponents of the death penalty. Story* 
after story provided specific information 
on where to sign petitions, where to get 
petitions, where and when to turn them 
in* along with exhortations from cam¬ 
paign leaders to the troops. 

I outlined some features of this cam¬ 
paign, including the heavy- involvement 
of law enforcement officers and the 
heavy use of public facilities, to Deputy 
Fred Whisman in the SF DA’s office. He 
was not surprised. “Well,” he said, “the 
man in the street doesn’t have nearly the 
interest in the death penalty that the 
newspapers say he does. People do have 
opinions pro and con on it, but the aver- 


A Chronology of the Fight Against Capital 


May 2, 1960— Caryl Chessman exe¬ 
cuted after 15 appeals to state courts, 

28 to federal courts. He was convicted 
of attempted rape, kidnapping, sexual 
abuse and robbery; his execution stayed 
eight times by three governors. By the 
time he died in the San Quentin gas 
chamber. Chessman and his case had 
become an international cause celebre 
and the move to stop the death penalty 
had been given a powerful impetus. 

1963—James Bentley, convicted of 
murder, is the last of 35 men executed 
under Gov. Brown. Brown, who claimed 
he was an abolitionist, granted stays 
when he felt there was a legal argument 
to be made. During this period, several 
court decisions on procedures at penalty 
trials led to retrying the capital punish¬ 
ment penalty trials. 

1967— Reagan allows the execution of 
Aaron Mitchell, convicted of murdering 
a Sacramento policeman. Mitchell is 
the last man executed in California. 

Ten men on Death Row were scheduled 
to die in July when the class action suit 


against the death penalty itself was 
filed by the ACLU. All executions were 
stayed until the court decided the issue. 

Feb. 18,1972— By a vote of 6-1, 
the California Supreme Court declares 
the death penalty unconstitutional on 
the basis of the cruel or unusual punish¬ 
ment restriction in the State constitution. 

Feb. 23, 1972— The California Cor¬ 
rectional Officers Association (CCOA) 
announces a drive to put the issue on 
the November ballot. 

Feb. 28, 1972— At ty. Gen Younger 
states he will file a petition to the State 
Supreme Court asking them to rehear 
the case. 

Mar. 9, 1972- The CCOA sends 
Younger a letter asking him to draft 
the initiative- 

Mar. 13, 1972— Younger issuesa 
press release stating that, in response to 
requests from concerned citizens, such 
as Gov. Reagan and the CCOA, he will 
prepare the initiative and “make it 


available” to overturn the court’s “ill- 
advised” decision. 

Mar. 17, 1972 — The State Court 
refuses to reconsider the case. 

Mar. 20, 1972— The U.S. Supreme 
Court refuses to delay the effectiveness 
of the decision. 

Mar. 31, 1972— Younger petitions 
the Supreme Court to nullify the State 
Court’s decision. 

Mar.-April 1972— The California Dis¬ 
trict Attorneys endorse the petition 
unanimously at the end of March. 
During April the DA’s are announced as 
county chairmen. The DA/police chief/ 
penal establishment goes into action. 

April 12, 1972 —- Deukmejian’s con¬ 
stitutional amendment bill passes the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

May 2,1972 —The Senate rejects 
Deukmejian’s bill, 25-13, two votes shy 
of the necessary two-thirds majority 
vote. 


Punishment 

May 18, 1972- Deukmejian announces 
petitions are available “at most police 
and sheriffs offices in the state.” 

May 19, 1972- Reagan telegrams 
county initiative chairmen urging them 
to get more names. 

May 30, 1972-U.S. Supreme Court 
refuses without comment to rehear the 
case. 

June 9,1972— Final petitions are 
filed to qualify for the ballot, 

June 29, 1972— U.S- Supreme Court 
rules against the death penalty in 
another case (Furman vs. Georgia) but 
leaves the possibility that, if it were 
uniformly applied, it could be restored. 
Under this reasoning, the penalty is 
cruel and unusual because of the random 
application rather than being inherently 
cruel as the California court held. 

—Compiled and written by 
Madeline Nelson 
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First Step Toward Progress,’ 

by death penalty advocates. 


Mix acid Sl water in Mixing Bowls A1 & 81, 
(Chemical Operator). 

Attach bag of sodium cyanide to Immer¬ 
sion device. [Chamber Operator). 

Strap prisoners in chairs. (Chamber Opera¬ 
tor, Captain & Watch Officer}. 

Closed seal chamber door. (Chamber 
Operator, Captain & Watch Officer). 

Test chamber air-tightness by use Lever E 
fit Manometer H. (Chamber Operator). 
Release acid to chamber receptacles, 
(Chemical Operator). 

Close supply valves A2 & BZ . (Chemical 
Operator). 

Fill mixing bowls with water. (Chemical 
Operator). 

Report ^Everything Ready' t * in preparation 
room. (Chemical Operator). 



COMPLETE STEPS TO BE 
TAKEN DURING ACTUAL 
OPERATION AFTER 
PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS 
ARE COMPLETED 


age person wouldn’t give much help in a 
campaign like this.” 

Whisman himself had no interest in 
working on the petition, he said, and 
added that interest in the local DA’s of¬ 
fice generally was ‘low level,” which 
helps explain why San Francisco made 
the poorest showing by percentage of 
any county. 

Would a legitimate citizen’s initiative 
for the Death Penalty have sprung up 
without Younger & Co.? Younger main¬ 
tains that’s why he decided to draft one, 
“We hoped to avoid duplication of ef¬ 
fort and the circulation of competing or 
poorly conceived petitions,” he said in 
his March 13 press release. 

In September, I called Younger’s of¬ 
fice and talked to his public relations 
aide, A1 Gordon. Could other citizens, 

I asked, get the free legal services of the 
Attorney General to avoid duplication 
of effort and the circulation of compet¬ 
ing or poorly conceived petitions? 

“Well,” said Gordon, “the attorney 
general has an official interest in this 
one.” 

“What do you mean ‘official inter¬ 


1955 blueprint of the San Quentin gas chamber 


est?’” I asked. “Is he laying the ground¬ 
work for further legal action in the 
courts? Is this part of some legal strate¬ 
gy?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Gordon. “Nothing 
like that. It’s for the two reasons he cit¬ 
ed in his press release of March 13.” 
{Younger’s reasons: to restore the legis¬ 
lature’s “right to legislate on the matter 
of the death penalty” and to “reinstate 
the law regarding the death penalty as it 
was prior to the state court’s ill-advised 
decision.”) 

“But what’s his authority to use his 
power to aid one petition and not 
others?” 


Gordon then read me the words from 
Article 5, Section 13, of the State Con¬ 
stitution: “The attorney general shall be 
the chief law officer of the state.” 

“That means,” Gordon said, that “he 
is the head cop, the chief fuzz, if you 
want to put It that way. He has broad 
powers,” 

I guess so. But I interviewed several 
attorneys and academic specialists in 
this field who argued that: 

(1) The AG is required by state law to 
spend full-time on official duties; 

(2) it’s none of his business if competing 
or poorly conceived petitions are cir¬ 
culated; 


10. Immerse sodium cyanide into add. 
(Chamber Operator), Note: Chamber now 
in operation. Recommended not less than 
10 minutes. 

11. Physician reports prisoner has expired. 

12. Warden gives instructions to clear witness 
room. 

13. Open exhaust valve by Lever E. (Chamber 
Operator). 

14. Open receptacle drain valves A5 & 65. 
(Chamber Qperator). 

15. Open supply valves A2 & B2. (Chemical 
Operator). 

16. Open ammonia valves A3 & 83 (Chemical 
Operator). 

17. Open water valves A4 & 64. (Chemical 
Operator). 

18. Open air manifold intake valve F, (Chamber 
Operator), 

19. Open ammonia valve L (Chamber Opera¬ 
tor). Chamber is now being cleared of 
gas. It is recommended this period be 
about 15 minutes. 

20. Open chamber door, (Chamber & Chemi¬ 
cal Operators). Body Removal, 

21. Clean chamber & appurtenances &, leave in 
condition for the next execution. 


(3) in any case, to provide official ser¬ 
vices to a petition in which he has a 
personal interest and deny them to 
others violates the equal protection 
clause of the U.S. Constitution; and 

(4) the AG, as a member of the execu¬ 
tive branch, violates the constitution¬ 
al separation of powers clause when 
he leads and organizes an initiative 
petition, a legislative process, because 
he wants to subvert decisions of the 
State and U.S. Supreme Courts. 

In this chapter of the great Death 
Penalty fight. I’ve cited lots of moral, 
ethical and legal offenses. The rub is: 
Who is going to investigate? (The AG?) 
Who will order the arrests? (The DA?) 
Who will make the arrests? (The police?) 
Who will prosecute? (The DA’s?) 

This is the ultimate irony in this fight 
to the death, perhaps best symbolized 
by the CCGA slogan that appears at the 
bottom of its Death Penalty press re¬ 
leases: “Ethical procedure is the first 
step toward progress.”Q 

Project Director: Bruce B. 
Brugmann 

Writer: Peter Petrakis 
Research Coordinator; Madeline 
Nelson 

Legal Research: Dan Segal 
Researchers: Dorothy Ehrlich, 
Debbie Boyce, Gary Sowards 
Art: Howard Brodie, Milton 
Glaser 


The Law Enforcement Machine Moves to 
Restore the Death Penalty 


Gov. Reagan threw his power behind 
the Death Penalty campaign, often cal¬ 
ling and telegrammingcounty chairmen . 
When the drive seemed to lag in May ; 
he sent this telegram on the 19th to 
DA 's and other local campaign leaders: 

“Your leadership for the Death 
Penalty Initiative is sincerely appreciated 
by me and my staff... I know that you 
are working diligently, but with the short 
time left, I am asking that you redouble 
that effort. We must not fail.” 


A tty. Gen. Younger drafted the peti¬ 
tion on public time at the request of a 
private organization of correctional 
officers , Then , he openly declared, in a 
March 28 statement issued by his office , 
that it was his “intention to utilize the 
power and prestige of this office to 
insure that the people of this state are 
given the opportunity to decide whether 
or not the death penalty shall be applied 
in California.” The AG release referred 
to the petition as “the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral's initiative .. ” 


The DA % sheriffs and police chiefs 
ran the campaign at the local level A 
four-page memo , distributed in the 
LA sheriffs office and later put in the 
hands of the Guardian , gives the ob¬ 


jectives , lines of power and marching 
orders in Los Angeles County: 

“The committee (Los Angeles County 
Committee for Voters Rights) is com¬ 
prised of the coordinators of the LA 
County Sheriff’s Office, the LA Police 
Dept, and the LA County DA’s Office, 
The Sheriff’s Dept, has been assigned 
the responsibility for the circulation of 
the petitions in the contract cities and 
the unincorporated area of the county, 
LA Police Dept, is responsible for the 
circulation of petitions in the City of 
LA, and the DA’s office is to coordinate 
the activities of all independent police 
dept’s in LA County other than 
L.A.P.D,” 

The man in charge at the Sheriffs 
office: Capt EM. Swanson. 

The local DA ’s and cops ran the cam- 
paign y often from their public offices, 
as this sample of news stories shows: 

SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY 

“San Franciscans wishing to sign 
[death penalty] petitions should go to 
their fire houses or police stations, says 
Police Inspector Ken Samuels. As coun¬ 
ty chairman ... he has sent petitions to 
ah fire houses and police departments,” 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, 

June 2,1972. 


MARIN COUNTY 

“The petitions can be either signed 
or picked up for collection of signatures 
at all police departments and the sher¬ 
iff’s and district attorney’s office —” 

SAN RAFAEL IN DEPENDENT JOU R- 
NAL, May 23, 1972 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 

“District Attorney Peter Chang said 
today he has been appointed temporary 
county chairman for circulating [the 
death penalty initiative ] , , . Chang said 
a headquarters and area chairmanship 
should he set up by next week, and in 
the interim persons wishing to circulate 
the petition or otherwise assist are urged 
to contact his office.” 

WATSONVILLE REGISTER- 
PA JAR ON IAN, April 20,1972 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

“Most local police stations have pe¬ 
titions available for citizens to circulate 
in their neighborhoods. In the Los An¬ 
geles area, chairman of the drive is Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Joseph P. Busch, Jr., 205 
S, Broadway, Room 908. The telephone 
is 626-5341.” 

Editorial, SANTA MONICA EVENING 
OUTLOOK, June 1,197 2 


KERN COUNTY 

“Anyone interested in signing the pe¬ 
tition is asked to contact Chief Mayes at 
the City Hall.” 

MCFARLAND PRESS, April 7 , 1972 

STANISLAUS COUNTY 

“Petitions may be signed at the fol¬ 
lowing places in Turlock: Turlock Po¬ 
lice Department, Fire Station No, 1 on 
Minaret Avenue and Erie Station No. 2 
on Orange Street ... In Hughson, peti¬ 
tions are available at the Hughson Fire 
Department.” 

TURLOCK JOURNAL, May 19,1972 

TRINITY COUNTY 

“Petitions are located at., . the of¬ 
fices of Trinity County Sheriff and Dis¬ 
trict Attorney.” 

WEAVERVILLE TRINITY JOURNAL, 

May 18,1972 

BUTTE COUNTY 

“Those circulating the petitions . . . 
should turn them in to the four area 
chairmen, the DA’s office or at any of 
the law enforcement agencies,” 

CHICO ENTERPRISE, May 18, 1972 
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OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK/EVENINGS‘TIL9/NiTE SERVICE'TIL 1 i PM 


WINE 

Grapes 

Premium Varietals 
delivered or you pick 

Complete Supplies 
Equipment Rentals 


WINE AND THE PEOPLE 

1140 University t Berkeley 
2030 jYI Main, Walnut Creek 


PER MONTH 


Hours of Business: 10 to 6 
Tuesday through Saturday 


PRICE AND PAYMENTS ARE BASED ON LB 1200 SEDANS* CASH PRICE 
OF ONLY S191S PLUS TAX AND LICENSE* DEFERRED PAYMENT PRICE 
OF ONLY $2527.77 APR. 11.82%, PAYMENTS OF $48.98 ON CREDIT 
APPROVAL. 


FINEST SELECTION OF 
OLD AXES IN THE BAY AREA 


pRimaveRa 

pots,plants & flowGRS 


Unusual 
House Plants § 
Containers 

Open Sundays 0-5 pm 


134 5 GEOVE , SEEK. 

526-5136 


62i2 clacemont ave. [auove college] 
Oakland, calipORnia ph. 653-1537 


All new merchandise discounted 25% 
—bring this ad for an additional $% off 


Make 


Trailers, Boats, 
Campers, Cars 


leaded 

glass 

planter 

yourself! 


Camper Shells for Sale 
Winnebago 
Covered Wagon 

" • ■ * isiyp- y ■ 


A 3 & 10-speed Rentals 

^ Expert Repairs Sales 

1551 Clement St. (at 17th Ave.} 

10-6, WedSlin. 751“3200 


Storage 

Unlimited 

Pier 24 The Embarcadero 
SF , 986-8726 


BACKPACKER 

SPECIAL 

m -1 * 1 If 

FulLstze pack ana frame 
■■■ : • 

Pi us 2 lb. Dacron mummy 

S39.98 


’ 


A complete easy to assemble kit. 21" high, 
pre-cut glass and lead, solder, flux, chain and 
complete instructions. Only $20. Other ter- 
ran urn, planter and lamp kits also available. 
Come see us at 5636 College Avenue, Oakland 
or call 653-1231. 


Many backpacking accessories 


Surplus Field Jackets & 
TENTS 

9’ X 9’ Umbrella Type $34.98 
9’ X12’ Cabin Type $59.98 


Boots 


MAKE THE RIGHT TURN 


of Skiing and 
Camping Equipment 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. October 

’’ 

boots skis pack 
down sleeping bags 
used rental equipment 


TWO-MAN BAFTS 


LEVI’S jeans - Cords - Bells 
NAVY BELLS 

ACME ARMY § NAVY 
” SURPLUS STORE 


THE SKI HUT 
1615 University Ave 
Berkeley 
843-6505 


MARINA 


SALES REPAIRS RENTALS 
3328 Steiner (off Lombard) 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Marina 

Tennis 


Tennis dresses 
?n sale until 
August 25. 


Ht-Heel Bike Shop 

Jp Great Highway 
663-0590 

King of the Hill 

5114 3rd Street 
8224055 

Hi-Jacker Bike Shop 
45 Ocean Avenue 334-8165 


COMFORT IS FIT 


1798 Filbert 
885-0949 

ofOctavia St Filbert 


VVe stock Red Wing 
oxfords, six - inch* eight- 
inch and pull-ons in 
sizes5-13, AAA - EEEE. 


corner 


FERGUSON’S CYCLERY 


Newly arrived! Bikes from Hollant 
with special, rust-resistant enamel Si chrome. 

Priced from SI00. 


TO SIERRA DESIGNS 

Mountaineering * Backpacking 
Ski Touring * Kayaking * Rentals 
4th & Addison * Berkeley * 843-2010 


Repairs Rentals 

Pints and service for everything we sell. 

Master Charge & Bank A me near d accepted. 
Open 7 days a week. 9 to 6. 

3620 Wawona 

where the Great Highway and Sloat meet, by the SF Zo 


LARRY DAHLE SHOES 

1124 Market at 7th, S.F 
863-8507 


ih block north from S.F, Greyhotu 


DALY CITY 


B.O.D.l.T.W.W.W." 
• DALY CSTY 


7283 MISSION ST, 


RED 


WING 
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\TL7 By Carol Kroot 

Warren Billings was born on Indepen¬ 
dence Day, 1893, and died on Labor 
Day, 1972. I interviewed Billings only 
seven weeks before his death—which 
came as a shock—since I remember Bill¬ 
ings as a small but robust 79 year old 
with a sharp mind and an active interest 
In labor unions, political trials, gardening 
and watch repairing, (He had retired a 
year ago from his Maiden Lane job but 
had a workshop in his home for old cus¬ 
tomers who insisted he was the only 
man they trusted with their time pieces.) 

Billings, along with union organizer 
Tom Mooney, spent 23 years in prison 
for a crime they never committed: the 
bomb murder of ten people standing at 
the corner of Steuart and Market during 
the 1916 Preparedness Day Parade (a 
parade encouraging U.S. involvement in 
World War I—sponsored by business, op¬ 
posed by labor). 

It is widely believed that the two 
men were framed by representatives of 
the SF Chamber of Commerced Law 
and Order Committee, a detective from 
PG&E and San Francisco*s District At¬ 
torney's office. The motive: Billings and 
Mooney were actively organizing United 
Railroads and PG&E workers, and had 
become symbols of the labor/capital 
struggle of the era, 

“Even before the men were brought 
to trial,” said Curt Gentry in his authori¬ 
tative study of the case entitled “Frame- 
Up” (W.W. Norton & Co,, Inc., New 
York, 1967), “the District Attorney of 
[ San Francisco possessed and suppressed 
evidence that conclusively proved their 
innocence. Yet despite the revelations 
of government investigators, who with 
secret dictaphones helped expose the 
frame-up, and the confessions or proven 
perjuries of each of the major witnesses, 
only the intervention of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son saved Mooney from execution, and 
neither Wilson nor his successors were 
able to free the two men, who spent 23 
years in prison for a crime they did not 
commit. ” 

Billings received a full pardon from 
Gov, Brown in 1962—not because he 
was framed, not because he was inno¬ 
cent-hut because he was rehabilitated ! 
So, even in his last interview, at 79, Bill¬ 
ings was defending his innocence: “I was 
attending a convention at the Palace Ho¬ 
tel,” said Billings, “I met an old man, 
and when I told him I was Warren Bill¬ 
ings, he immediately drew back, sur¬ 
prised and hostile,” 

“‘Oh, you’re the fellow who threw 
that bomb!’” 

“‘No, I’m the fellow accused of it’— 
and he didn’t believe me. Now,” Billings 
said, “he believed every word he read in 
the Examiner 50 years ago!” 

Billings told the following story, not 
with bitterness, but a sense of irony, hu¬ 
mor and a zest for life that few people 
even in their prime can claim. 

GUARDIAN: How did you get involved 
in union organizing? 

i^JlLLINGS: I was working in a shoe 
factory in Brooklyn, and the Italian 
lasters—turn tasters as we used to call 
them, they make shoes inside out and 
then turn them right side out after- 
wardsr“they went on strike. I was work¬ 
ing in the cutting room; I didn't have 
anything to do with the lasting depart¬ 
ment, but I saw the lasters on strike 
and I talked to some of the cutters and 
finally we decided that we ought to be 
on strike too. And we got everybody in 
the shop to go out... I didn’t work 
long after that,. * Theoretically I got 
fired because I was incompetent... 
but 1 had been doing some union work 
on the side—well, I guess maybe that 
had something to do with it, I don't 
know, 

GUARDIAN: When did you head west? 

TRILLINGS: In 1912 ,., I beat my way 
across the country on passenger trains, 
freight trains and any kind of trains .., 

I was what the tramps used to call a gay 
cat. I rode the front end of the passenger 
trains. * * 

I became class conscious when I was 
on the bum , -, I got in contact with 
members of the IWW and one fellow 
from Pennsylvania, from the coal mines 
... I never did find out his name .,. 

GUARDIAN: I understand that for 
your first job in San Francisco you 
worked as a scab in a shoe factory. 

What was that ail about? 

BILLINGS: When I got to San Francisco 
I met a fellow on 4th Street. His name 
was Blackie but I don’t know what his 


The Last Interview 
With Warren Billings 


The almost forgotten man 
in ‘America’s Dreyfus case’ 



Courtesy Ban croft Library 

Nine teen -yea r- old Warren Billings (center) shortly after his arrest for the Prepared¬ 
ness Day bombings . To his left is Police Sergeant Charles Goff , and to his right is 
Assistant District Attorney James Brennan , 


last name was—or what other name he 
had. But anyhow he showed me an IWW 
card. And so we got to talking about 
the Wobblies and one thing or another 
.., He wanted to know what kind of 
work I did.,, and I told him that I 
was a shoe cutter. And he said do you 
want to go to work in a shoe factory 
and I said yes, certainly. He said. Well, 

I can tell you where you can get a job. 

, .. Out here at 18th and Bryant Street. 

But, he said, there’s a strike on. I 
said. Hey look, now what are you try¬ 
ing to do? You’re trying to tell me 
you’re an IWW and then you’re trying 
to recruit me as a scab shoe worker. It 
don’t jive. 

So he said. No, you’ve got the wrong 
idea... There’s a couple of fellas that 
are running this strike. One of them is 
the president of the Union and the 
other one is the secretary of the Union— 
the Shoe Workers Union. And he said. 
They’re members of the IWW, both of 
them. Now, he said, they want a man to 
go into the shop and work and Find out 
... who the people are that are buying 
these scab shoes so that they could put 
a secondary boycott—they didn’t call it 
a secondary boycott at that time .., 
they just called it a boycott. They 
wanted to put a boycott on the stores 
that are buying these shoes. 

So I said, well, as a cutter I can find 
out who the people are that are buying 
these shoes, I said I don’t know what 
kind of a job this is or what but I’ll look 
into it and find out.,. 

So he took me out to the IWW Hall 
on 17th Street—local 173 of the IWW at 
that time had a hall on 17th Street. I 
don’t remember the number. It was on 
17th between Mission and Valencia. It 
was right next to the Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian Church. I can remember 
that, the sign was on the front of it. 

But anyway, he introduced me to... 
Ted Hooper... the president. They 
told me what they wanted ... so I said 
I’ll go over to the shop and see what I 
can find out... 

I went over to the shop and I walked 
in and of course I was obviously a 
tramp. My coat was burned in the cor¬ 
ner where It had fallen down when I 
was sleeping next to a fire ... 

I told the guy that I was a shoe 
cutter... He said, well, we need a 
lining cutter,.. I’ll pay you $13.50 a 
week. That was wages them days... 

GUARDIAN: I understand you met 
Tom Mooney while smuggling informa¬ 
tion from the shoe factory? 

BILLINGS: I had to go out at night to 
meet the Shoe Workers. The men scabs 
were sleeping in the plant. The women 
were sleeping in the hotel over on Polk 
Street. The boss of the plant would take 
the women in his car to their hotel ... 


every afternoon after work. So I got 
him to take me out and drop me at 3rd 
and Market one time. I told him I want¬ 
ed to go and see the red light district or 
something, you know, gave him some 
kind of alibi. So he dropped me there 
and I met these two Boot and Shoe 
Workers and they took me out to a 

place on Albion Ave_And when I 

got there it was a kind of a large room 
with a lot of tables around in it, two or 
three or four people sitting at each table 
drinking beer_ 

Gees, what kind of a joint is this? 

Don’t you know? 

I said no. 

Well, this is the Socialist Party Head¬ 
quarters, So I told these guys, that’s a 
fine place to be for a scab shoeworker,.. 
You’ll get my head beat off by these 
people ... We’d better find another 
place to meet,,. 

We can meet at Tom Mooney’s .., 
Tom lived on 15th Street between Mis¬ 
sion and Valencia ... 

I met the Mooney family and they 
were very friendly. They knew what I 
was about and surely we were very 
friendly in a very short time. 

Mrs. Mooney, Rena Mooney, was a 
music teacher. Of course old mother 
Mooney did the house work ... And 
John Mooney was a molder but he was 
out of work, Tom was out of work also. 
They were both iron molders. They were 
both out of work . _. the factories had 
decided that they didn’t want so many 
iron molders. 

GUARDIAN: Why did you leave the 
shoe factory before the strike was over? 

“^^ILLINGS: Well, things were getting 
slightly warm for me around there 
because there were several things that 
happened in the plant which they kinda 
suspected that I had something to do 
with. 

One of the things, this girl... was 
working on a fancy stitching sewing 
machine... I would go and talk to her 
and I would take a shoe cutter’s knife— 
and a shoe cutter’s knife has a removable 
blade which you can turn around back¬ 
wards and the back end of it is smooth- 
makes a very fine screw driver for small 
screws. 

And so I would tum my knife back¬ 
wards and I’d go and talk to the girl 
and I’d sit down at the machine and I’d 
get her to looking across the room at 
some picture or something else and I’d 
be loosening the screws on the shoe 
machine. 

So, after the shoe machine had run 
about ten or 15 minutes, it would jam 
and then she would have to send for 
the United Shoe Machinery man or 
Singer Sewing Machine man to come and 
fix the machine. And he’d come up 


there about twice a day Fixing the 
machine, not knowing why. The boss 
didn’t know why either. But they 
kinda had suspicions _,. 

GUARDIAN: What else were you up 
to? 

TR ILLINGS: The shoe machines .., 
were run by a main drive shaft over 
head ... On this same drive shaft were 
oil cups ... I had a lot of powdered 
emery dust and I was distributing a 
little at a trine in these oil cups. The 
emery dust was doing its work on the 
bearings. Eventually they began to 
realize that there was somebody in the 
plant... I quit.., 

I lived in Tom Mooney’s house for 
a short time and got a job with Bucking¬ 
ham and Hecht Shoe Company under 
the name of Gregory R. Smith. During 
that time I became president of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

I had a part time job, so on days 
when I was off, I worked for the 
Electrical Workers Union investigating 
high tension wires—where they ran and 
how many guards stationed where. 

A fellow came over from Oakland 
looking for a man going over to Sacra¬ 
mento deliver a suitcase for him... 

I was downstairs in the Waldorf Bar (1095 
Market St.] and ordered a glass of 
beer. This guy came down and finally 
he said, your name wouldn’t be Billings, 
would it? I was talking to John upstairs 
[Electrical Workers Union Office] and 
he told me to see you ,.. 

He didn’t tell me what was in the 
suitcase, but I agreed for $25 to deliver 
it... 

The Union arranged for a man to 
meet me at the depot, so when 1 walked 
out from behind the baggage room, a 
man stepped out: Hello kid, how are 
you? So he told me to take the G Street 
and get off at 5th and K. I didn’t pay 
any attention to who was on the plat¬ 
form with me. 

I walked up the street a half block 
to the Silver Cup Saloon and I had been 
instructed to leave the suitcase by the 
radiator. When I started to walk away 
there were three men behind me—two 
had guns on me... Sacramento Detec¬ 
tives. 

GUARDIAN: What was in the suitcase? 

t"j lLLINGS: Forty-seven sticks of dyna¬ 
mite and 200 feet of fuse, 

Martin Swanson 1 went to Sacramen¬ 
to two days before I had even heard of 
the suitcase and told Sacramento police 
someone would be coming with the 
suitcase—describing to them the man 
who hired me to take it. So the police 
were ready to release me. But B.F. 
Gantrei, property Agent for PG&E... 
said they should Find out who I was 
and what I was doing with the suitcase... 

Martin Swanson tried to make a case 
against the Union for trying to dynamite 
the power plant in Sacramento. They 
kept asking me about it. I didn’t know 
there was even a power plant there. 

The whole thing was a frame up. 
Twenty years later I learned that 
Swanson was the man who put the 
dynamite in the suitcase. 

GUARDIAN: How did you find out? 

BILLINGS: A lot of things happen in 

Continued on next page 

I. Martin Swanson was a PJnkertor 

Detective, fired after government officials 
discovered that three union men he had 
trapped in a PG&E dynamiting plot were 
actually framed. Swanson was quickly 
hired by PG&E as head detective. The 
Sacramento incident labeled Billings a 
'■known dynamiter/* making him a prime 
target for the Preparedness Day bombing 
frame-up. The day after the Preparedness 
Day bombing, Swanson became special 
Investigator In the case for San Francisco 
District Attorney Charles Flckert and 
helped put together the phony witnesses 
and perjured evidence that convicted 
Billings and Mooney, 
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“There isn’t a scrap of testimony in either 
the Mooney or Billings cases that wasn’t 
perjured, except that of the man who drew 
the blueprints of Market Street,” said editor 
Fremont Older to Upton Sinclair. 


— Continued from previous page - 

20 years. Some people are in better 
business circum start ces^so me of them 
talk about what happened. 

The guy they were trying to frame 
was a strike leader in Oakland who 
became a state Senator. He denies it ail. 

I was given 12 months and 20 days 
on the dynamite charge. I was given an 
immediate parole because the boss of 
the Union gave $75 to the boss of the 
parole board, 

GUARDIAN: That incident made you 
a prime suspect for the Preparedness 
[My Bombing. If you weren’t actually 
planting bombs, what were you doing 
on Preparedness Day 1916? 

BILLINGS: On July 22,1 was ostensibly 
distributing paint remover on the sides 
of autos for the Machinists Union, They 
were on strike. 

I was putting paint remover on the 
sides of autos sold less than a yeair- 
still under sales guarantee. Anything 
that happened to the cars, the sales 
people were supposed to fix up. At 
that time it cost [a lot] to repaint a 
car-^especially a big Cadillac, 

One I found belonged to Judge 
Dunne’s 2 doctor. They drove down to 

2 . Ironically,. Judge Frank H. Dunne presided 

over Billings' trial. 


the parade and they stopped behind 
the Liebes building. Judge Dunne ... 
had to have a shot every so often. 

When he came out he found an irregular 
white streak on the side of the car 


3. San Francisco's establishment was so con¬ 
cerned with framing Mooney and Billings 
that the real murderers were never found, 
in his book Frame-Up, Curt Gentry 
presents some common theories about 
who actually planted the bomb: 

a. Radical laborites Frederick and 
Leone Esmond were indicted by a 1921 
San Francisco Grand Jury after letters 
threatening violence both at the Prepared¬ 
ness Parade and well after it were traced 
to the Esmonds. One of the letters even 
confessed to the crime, However r without 
explanation the indictments were dropped 
and the Esmonds disappeared, 

b. ""Foreigners" were prime suspects 
including Irish rebels, Mafia warlords and 
Chinese Tongs, 

c. Four out of five witnesses described 
the man who planted the bomb as Mexi¬ 
can. Three weeks earlier, three Mexicans 


which was paint remover of some kind. 

GUARDIAN: Why were you chosen as 
one of the people to hang the bombing 
on? 


had blown up a Southern Pacific train. 

The Preparedness Day bomb went off 
near the parading Spanish War Veterans 
and may have been in retaliation: to the 
Spanish American War. 

d. German sabotage was rampant dur¬ 
ing this era. While serving a sentence for 
espionage, German agent C,C. Crowley 
told an inmate that Mooney had not 
committed-the bombing, and that the 
man who had was now safe in Mexico. An 
af fa davit from Sporting News founder 
Alfred Spink, said that Spink's neighbor 
Powel Mertz t a former German Consul, 
knew that the Preparedness Day bombing 
was to happen. The German motive: A 
munitions ship bound for England was 
harbored on Preparedness Day near the 
bomb site. The saboteur having trouble 
reaching the ship because of parade crowds, 
abandoned the bomb at Market and Steuart. 
This is the theory Gentry favors. He sur- 


BILLINGS: Because I was a friend of 
Tom Mooney—they thought I was Tom 
Mooney’s most dangerous friend 

GUARDIAN: Who do you think did do 
the bombing? 3 

BILLINGS: I have a theory of my own. 
There’s nothing that I can prove. 

I came to the conclusion that Martin 
Swanson was responsible, but that he 
didn’t expect to kill anybody. The 
explosion was supposed to be a dud 
bomb. The suitcase was placed by Chris 
Continued on page 21 


mises that the reason it was never investi¬ 
gated is because Crowley was under the 
employ of District Attorney Fiekert 
shortly before the bombing. 

e. Louis J. Smith, employed.as a 
saboteur by the Germans, confessed to 
his sister and brother that he had dropped 
the Preparedness Day bomb in exchange 
for $10,000 (but that he only received 
$ 2 , 000 ). 

f. "To many in labor," said Gentry, 
"the bombing and the frame-up were a 
single package, 

"According to advocates of this theory, 
various persons—usually identified as Mar¬ 
tin Swanson working on behalf of the 
Law and Order Committee of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce or 
United Railroads or both—were responsible 
for both the parade bombing and the 
frame*up , ,. " 




one day only 

September 30th in ‘'Noe c Vklley 


HELP WANTED 

Patient people to stand in line 
to buy our very good ice cream at 1300 Castro, SF. 

BUD’S ICE CREAM 


Prints 
§. Things 


Master Charge / BankAmericard 


Quality Custom Framing at 30% Discount 
3399 24th St at Sanchez /285-8333 



Labor on all Stereos, Tapes, 
Color TV. We also fix Videotape, 
CB, etcetera. 

Dealer for Sherwood, Citation, 
Dual, Garrard, Fisher, Share, 
Wharf dale, Nikon f 
Akat, Tandberg ,. 

Your trade-in is welcome, 
even if it doesn't work . 

Lots of cheap used stuff 
Open 7-11, including Sunday 

4001 24th St. 282-8000 



Featuring 

The Woman's Day Book 
of House Plants 


Books Plus 
3910 24th St. 

285-8448 

We take 
special orders! 


east op -me saw " 4. p Uu," 

SlU/QC 4 TUfckUjDlse INDffW UEUJEUO/ 

4 ——4*^”. 

b&ftlcs feVL hiA-h^ 

JCU-dU mMMlwL/ 

FfttttRSTlC mvi-mi ££/ 

olp n r»e T&Vs 

3S5D 03 RP ST dF 




Tuggey's Hardware 

Paints / Glass / Keys Made 
3885 24th St. 

ATwater 2-5081 


Thke a bath with Mother Nature ... 

natural fragrances in 
^Shampoos, Lotions, 
Conditioners, 
Perfume oils, 

' 3920 A 24th St. 826-0109 Bubble batlis. 



PETROUCHKA 

hand crafted dresses 

PETROUCHKA 

one-of-a-kind! 

PETROUCHKA 

renaissance faire creations 

PETROUCHKA 

4071 24th Street 
open 11:00 —7:00 
Sat. 11:00 — 6:00 
647-4855 


Consignments 

Wanted 

Handcrafts 
& Craft 
Supplies 


=. Peggy. 

-- J * " Bonnie 

Cathexis 

3927 24th St. 648-2414 



PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 

Booh Retailers 

Fiction / Non-Fiction / Metaphysical / Occult 

4042 24th St. 647-2882 



ft. AArdvark 
Plant Works 

3333 24 th ST. 

Between Sanchez & Noe 

Rare & Exotic 

Indoor & Outdoor 
Pfants & Accessories 


Open Every Day 10-6 


Jm § of 3AM FRAMCJSCO 


4063 24th St. 
647-3016 


Breakfast, 
Lunch & Dinner 
Home-made Candies / Gifts 


Foods 


"Home of the 

Noe-Rurger 

3991 24th St. 



402724th St. 
824-5575 



3317 24th St, §F 
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USED 

BOOKS 

CRAFT5* 


RECORDS 

AN¬ 
TIQUES 


f\Co5 HAlGKtl 

NEAR. CLAYTON'-' 
8&3-0337 :u 
WE. BUY AND SELL 






BLACK SHEEP 

TEXTILES i YARN 

at the 

CANNERY 

2801 Leavenworth, SF 
441-6090 


Contemporary needlework 
Hooked rugs 
Rya rugs 


on permanent exhibit 
in New York at the 
Museum of Modern Art 
ond in Son Francisco ot 
Copenhagen 


Von Ness 


house of Danish furniture 
1835 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, 94109 - 775-3517 


QO 

OCOPENHAGEN 


Open 6 days 10-6 • Mon.-Thurs , 'til 9 * Sun * 12-5 


Bay Area Radical Teachers 
Organizing Collective 


more teachers 1 

Dirty Looks 

Current issue: 

sexism in the schools: 

focus on the woman teacher 
the contradictions of busing 
and the politics of anti- 
busing 

beating the system— 
a lesson plan 


BARTOC 

P. 0, Box 40143 
I San Francisco 94140 


address 


individuals $3 for 4 issues 
institutions $6 for 4 issues 


Answering Bureau 
of San Francisco 
For quality Telephone 
Answering Service 

Call 776-8800 or 661-8200 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
1364 Haight 
SF 94117 
552-2862 


100% Wool Yarns for Weaving, 
Knitting and Crochet 


new 

SWEDISH YARNS 
ARE IN. 

HAITIAN 

HANDSPUN COTTON 
$5 / Its. 

Camel Hair, Goat Hair, 
Silk and Cashmere 

Bridgeway at Spring 
Sausalito, 332-2777 


OcGovem-Caaleton T-Shirt 

C 01 UOI 9 & MM? 


McGOVERNlM 
EAGLETON/u 

The Smithsonian seems "to think so. 
Order the 6 dsd oj-theT-ShirTworld 
The perfect gift for the apolitical person 

Available in smalljmecliumjlargejextrci-larje 
at $5.00 Qp\eceQH89 p\us 1 4 for postage 
and handling) 

Send check:or money order "to* 

Afunctional Enter prises Ir\fc 
P.O.Box 830 
San Francisoo ? Ca,.101 
Quantity. S ‘cub- A mo u nt enclosed I- 


(Mamrve CPrircf). 

Street_ 


Community. 


State 


Tt\\S WU1P WJB/W BE. Y0UMAIUN6 IA8EL 
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Consumer Aware 


By Marcy Kates 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
published the results of its latest tests 
for tar and nicotine content of 142 vari¬ 
eties of domestic cigarettes. Details of 
the test results may be obtained from 
the Legal and Public Records Division, 
FTC, Washington, D.CL 20580, 

Non-fiiter cigarettes tended to have 
much higher tar and nicotine content 
than filter cigarettes. The worst cigarette 
is Players (34 milligrams tar, 2.4 milli¬ 
grams nicotine) and the least harmful 
cigarette is Carlton 7 0'$ (1 milligram 
tar, 0.2 milligram nicotine). Here are the 
figures for some of the most popular 
brands listed in order of tar content: 

ni co- 


BRAND 

TYPE 

TAR 

TINE 

Camel 

R 

30 

2.0 

Chesterfield 

K 

28 

1.8 

Lucky Strike 

R 

27 

1.6 

Pall Mall 

K 

27 

1.7 

Old Gold Straights 

K 

26 

IS 

Wi nstOn 

K/F 

21 

1.4 

Lucky Filters 

K/F 

21 

1.5 

Tareyton 

K/F 

21 

1.4 

Pall Mall 

k/f 

20 

1.4 

Old Gold Filters 

K/F 

20 

1.3 

Salem 

- K/F/M 

20 

1.4 

Kool 

R/M 

2 0 

1.5 

Benson & Hedges 

100/F/M 

20 

1.4 

Benson & Hedges 

100 

19 

1.4 

L & M 

K/F 

19 

1.4 

New port 

K/F 

19 

1.4 

Kent 

K/F/M 

18 

14 

Kool 

K/F/M 

18 

IS 

Marlboro 

K/F 

18 

1.3 

Viceroy 

K/F 

18 

1,3 

Lark 

K/F 

17 

1.2 

Kent 

K/F 

17 

1.1 

Marlboro 

K/F/M 

16 

1.1 

Pari ia merit 

K/F 

16 

1.1 

True 

K/F 

12 

0 £ 

True 

K/F/M 

12 

0,7 

(R-reg. size; K*k1ng size; F-1ilten M-menthol) 


former Deputy Atty, Gen. Neil 
Gendel will teach a class on consumer¬ 
ism in the 197 G’s at U,C. Extension this 
fall. The three-credit class will meet on 
Thursday evenings, beginning the last 


week of September, at the San Francis¬ 
co U,C, Extension Center, 50 Laguna St. 
For further information, contact U.C. 
Extension (861-6833). 

The San Francisco Shoppers 1 Com¬ 
mittee is staging a one-day beef boy cott 
to protest sharply rising food costs, and 
asks San Franciscans to join in an infor¬ 
mational picket and beef boycott at the 
Safeway Store at 7th and Cabrillo at 12 
noon on Saturday, Sept. 23. 


BARGAIN 

BASEMENT 

Results of the Guardian's search for 
the best bargains in town will be pub¬ 
lished in each issue in this column. Our 
definition of a bargain is a minimum 
30% reduction in price on standard 
items; any unusual or hard-to-get items 
of high quality combined with low 
prices and/or special service. If you 
know of any great bargains or sales, 
please write or call Marcy Kates at the 
Guardian (861-9600). Telegram if it’s 
hot. 

Beginning Thursday, Sept. 21, and 
running through the weekend, Walk/ 
Wait, San Francisco's only gallery of 
industrial design, will be dosing out its 
entire collection of industrial Ameri¬ 
cana: authentic traffic lights (Oakland s s 
old traffic lights work on llOv), high¬ 
way signs, neon displays, billboards (full 
size ones which can be applied like wall 
paper) and advertising memorabilia. Run 
to Walk/Wait, 3376 Sacramento St 


Ever get hunger pangs for doughnuts 
and other goodies in the middle of the 
night? Stempefs Doughnut Shoppe, 200 
Potrero (near 16th) has cheap doughnuts 
and is open all night. Prices start at 98# 
a dozen. Also, big cakes and trays of 
cupcakes. 

Rose has been hunting in San Fran¬ 
cisco ever since the Great Depression, 
She swears by the bargain aisle on the 
main floor of the Emporium. (t I never 
have to go any further than the bargain 
aisle—that's where I get great ideas for 
Christmas gifts." Here are a few of the 
best bargains the Guardian found on a 
recent visit to the Emporium's bargain 
aisle: Jean Nate Hand Tone (bath and 
body lotion) 8 oz, for 99# (regularly 4 


oz. for $1.50) and men's Levis (double¬ 
knit flares) reduced from $13 to $4.99. 

Eclairs for 25#? You can get them 
at the giant Wool worth's bakery on Mar¬ 
ket St. They're fresh, with good whipped 
cream and standard chocolate. Wool- 
worth's also sells doughnuts—95# fora 
baker's dozen (13). 

Tnere's a sale every day on the 6th 
floor of Joseph Magnin (on Stockton at 
O*Farrell). The department, Magnorama, 
gathers clothes from other parts of the 
store and sells them at half price. Recent 
examples: black velvet dress trimmed 
with white lace reduced from $32 to 
$16. Embroidered muslin blouses re¬ 
duced from $21 to $10.50. □ 


VOLUNTEER! 


Now is the time to volunteer for political campaigns. There's a potpourri of office 
work to be done^-telephoning, mailing literature, typing, etc. Here are some candi¬ 
dates and proposition friends/foes that need help: 

McGOVERN (President): Northern Calif. Headquarters: 415 Sansome, 956-7500, San Francisco: 

14 35 Market. 3 64-74 00. Berkeley: IS24 University, 34 1-3322 . Larkspur: 1 011 Magnolia, 
461-1644 . Oakland: 4 3 Grand, 451-304 6. Palo Alto: 2 4 37 Birch, 32 6-3900 . 

BOAS: (Congress, 6th District): 6 30 Van Ness (betw. Golden Gate and Turk), 77 1-3440. Boas 
needs a driver and helpers to drive a truck and distribute signs throughout city Monday-Friday. 
Truck, gas and lunch will be provided. 

DELLUMS (Congress, 7th District): 652 5 Shattuck, Oakland, 658-9241. 

STEWART (Congress, 17th District): 52 6 University, Palo Alto, 32 8-2 650. 

McCLOSKEY (Congress, 17 th District): 220 University, Palo Atto, 326-730 3, 

PELOSI (State Senate, 9 th District): 1429 Market, 864-85 85 . 

MARKS (State Senate, 9th District): 149 California, Rm. 4 12,3 97-3000. 

NO ON 17 (Death Penalty Initiative): 59 3 Market, Rm, 227,4 33 -2 7 5 3. 

YES ON 19 (California Marijuana Initiative): 22 21 Filbert (near Fillmore), 922-62 4 3. They 
especially need people to pass out literature and sit at CMI tables, 

YES ON 20 (Coastal Protection Initiative): Skyline at La Honda, Woqdside, 851 -1A 1 8 . 

NO ON 22 (Farm Labor initiative): United Farm Workers' Organizing Committee: 948 Haight* 
864-6613, Volunteers needed for educational campaign (teafleting, speaking, etc.) to tell the 
truth about Prop. 22—that it is anti-farm workers, rather than in support o i farm workers, as 
the summary of the Initiative implies. Staff member needed—for working 1 2 hours a day, 
seven days a week, you will get room and board plus $5 . “You have to be a little crazy to do 
this," says a UFWOC spokeswoman, "but you will learn a lot about community organizing." 


MMUWVWuv VALUABLE COUPON wwwvwwwv 


Sheriff Danny's House Plants 

Low Price Plants - Pots - Soil Hangers 

THIS COUPON GOOD FOR 
10% DISCOUNT 
ON ANY PURCHASE 

2701 SUTTER 

at Lyon, near Sears 921-4097 

vwwwvwwi VALUABLE COUPON «vwwwwwui 


David B. Devine 

Real Estate Investments 


Telephone: 

Office (415) 986-5521 


260 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94108 


- Large Maidenhair Fern $3.75 

F 


3690 18th St. 626-8308 
Open 1-8 except Monday 
10% off with this ad 


(‘otfntn tu mi lure * .VnLii|utx t VirUaiism HD’*. Wm, fD’* Dir-SNffH 
/unl mtd Mmjo rtnjmoit? Jf*rln Himhlgdr Mkr Diths Inn 

lirtrfr. tinla, Smith .litii-Mta. Mnrmce4 

SAM SUCK 

g3T9l5 IRVING NEAR GOLDEN EATEPIW 

[ Otcap KunilUirr j 


The living 
Garjden 

Plants h\ 1336 
and Supplies t i 9th Avenue 

k 


10% DISCOUNT WITH THIS AD 


free gift with this 


Yarn 

Gallery 


1134 Irving, SF 94122. 
661-6156 

Open 1:30-7:30 p.m. 


Custom plied yarn 


WELLS NUTRITION CENTER 

2309 Irving St. near 24th Ave. 

Cliff Wells— Nutritional Consultant (by appt.) 

radio, television, lecturer, writer 

Your nutritional food center in the Sunset 
Organic produce & dairy products 

ORGANIC MEATS 

no hormones, preservatives, stilbestrol. ^ 

r Open 10-6 

661-0224 Tues.-Sat. 


Used 

Out of Print 
Illustrated 3c 
Children’s Books 

Also old magazines, 
literature, humor 

We buy books 


926 Irving 

(between 10th & 11th Avenues) 
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LET’S STOP 

The Death Penalty Initiative is a 
dangerous and radical piece of business 
from beginning to end. 

Straightaway, it is imperative to em¬ 
phasize that, in an unprecedented way, 
Proposition 17 would totally and com¬ 
pletely bar the courts from reviewing 
the penalty of death under any provi¬ 
sion of the California Constitution. 

It would be bad enough for Atty. Gen. 
Younger & Co, to simply offer a consti¬ 
tutional amendment saying the death 
penalty is not “cruel or unusual” and 
thereby overturn the California Su¬ 
preme Courts decision. It is quite 
another to propose an amendment 
which not only says this, but goes on to 
say that this punishment “shall not con¬ 
travene any other provision of this con¬ 
stitution,” 

This move, the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union points out, violates the long¬ 
standing separation of governmental 
powers into three branches and sets a 
dangerous precedent which would be 
used to prevent the courts from protect¬ 
ing economic or political rights of the 


THE KILLING 

right, the left or anybody else. The 
courts could have no voice in the realm 
of capital punishment, which is what 
the cops want. They want, in effect, to 
be the judge, jury' and executioner. 

Not only is the initiative dangerous 
and radical, but the means of getting it 
qualified for the ballot, as our story 
demonstrates in great detail, is extreme¬ 
ly dangerous and radical business. 

For the whole campaign, starting 
with the attorney general pledging the 
“power and influence” of his office to 
the L.A. police/sheriff/DA combine pro¬ 
ducing a half-million signatures in rec¬ 
ord time, was a frightening case study of 
how statewide police power was almost 
instantly transformed and mobilized in¬ 
to a political machine. 

We could find no comparable prece¬ 
dent in California or U.S. history in 
which the police/DA/penal establish¬ 
ment so effectively took over the state 
political processes after they were dis¬ 
appointed with a court’s ruling. 

What can be done about this fait 
accompli ? What can be done to see that 


it does not happen again? {This point is 
crucial: for, if police can qualify an ini¬ 
tiative for capital punishment, what’s to 
prevent them from going after impossib¬ 
ly high wages, the right to strike, more 
len lent w i re -ta p pi n g, few er res tricti o ns 
on arrests and stop-and-frisk policies? 
They’ve demonstrated they can put to¬ 
gether a powerful machine using tax¬ 
payers’ time, funds, public buildings 
and public trust.) 

The Guardian recommends that (a) 
Secretary of State Edmund G. Brown, 
Jr., move swiftly to take the initiative 
off the ballot (what happened here is 
far more dangerous than the fraud he’s 
turned up on five propositions.) 

(b) A legislative committee, perhaps 
Dymally’s on Elections and Reappor¬ 
tionment in the Senate or Wax man’s in 
the Assembly, should move swiftly to 
hold hearings on this abuse of police 
power, subpoena witnesses and consider 
disciplinary and impeachment proceed¬ 
ings if necessary against public officers 
who’ve abused their public trust The 
hearings should find out what happened. 


Editorials - 



They should also recommend legislation 
that would specifically and categorically 
prevent the police, or any other arm of 
government, from perverting or usurp¬ 
ing the initiative process reserved for the 
citizens. 

P.S. Tom Mooney is the best reason 
there is against capital punishment, 
(Mooney/Billings, p. 7). Were it not for 
the intervention of President Wilson in 
1917, the law and order forces of Cali¬ 
fornia would have executed Mooney for 
a crime he didn’t commit.□ 


KPIX/KQED vs THE PRESS CLUB 


More on the continuing saga of the 
Press Club that discriminates against 
working newswomen/newsmen: 

About 50 television journalists from 
KPIX and KQED’s news staffs have 
withdrawn en masse from the Oct 6 
San Francisco Press Club Radio-Tele¬ 
vision Awards Competition. KPIX, the 
city’s No. 1 news show in ratings for 
years, has each year won 50 to 60% of 
the tv awards. 

In a letter to Ken Dunham, a PT&T 
public relations man who heads up this 
year’s Radio-TV Awards Committee, 
KPIX News Director Ron E. Mires 
withdrew as a member of the Awards 
Committee and enclosed this commu¬ 
nication from 36 “working members of 
the KPIX news department”: 

“We do not feel the Press Club 
reflects the thinking of the people 
involved in journalism in the Bay Area, 
nor does it represent their best inter¬ 
ests. While exact figures aren’t avail* 
able, the vast majority of Press Club 
.members are not working journalists 
but are businessmen who use the Press 
Club as a social dub, 

“The Press Club does not allow 
women to be ‘active’ members. Since 
women play an extremely important 
role in the Bay Area news media today, 
we feel we cannot support a Press Club 
which excludes them from full voting 
membership and use of all Press Club 
facilities. It’s our belief that an organi¬ 
zation bearing the name of Press Club 
should be open to ail working members 
of the Press and should be in the fore¬ 
front of the struggle for freedom of 
information and equality. 


“The Press Club Newspaper Awards 
exclude certain of the ‘alternative* 
press, including the Bay Guardian, from 
competition.” 

Joe Russin, news director of KQED, 
sent the following letter to PT&T’s 
Dunham on behalf of the entire News¬ 
room staff: 

“Our reticence [not to participate in 
this year’s competition] is based pri¬ 
marily upon three objections. In the 
first instance, we think it absurd and 
offensive that women are not permitted 
equal participation in the Press Club 
itself. [Eds. note: KQED’s Marilyn 
Baker was barred from the press club 
on a 9-1 vote, Howard Freeman dis¬ 
senting, two months after the club 
accepted the doorman of the Clift 
Hotel as an associate member. ] 

“Secondly we think the considerable 
participation of non-journalists and 
public relations people in the organiza¬ 
tion and judging of the contest casts 
doubt upon the validity of the award 
process. 

“Thirdly, the repeated exclusion of 
the San Francisco Bay Guardian from 
Press Club competitions raises disturb¬ 
ing questions about the integrity of 
the Press Club awards. Although the 
Guardian obviously is not eligible for 
Radio-Tel evasion competition we can- 
not agree to its exclusion from all 
competition.” 

“Channel 9 would be delighted to 
work with you towards a restructuring 
of the competition that would meet 
these objections.” 

We asked Richard Alexander, 
Examiner reporter and president of the 
San Francisco Press Club, to respond to 


the KPIX objections (Alexander would 
not comment on KQED’s letter since 
he hadn’t seen it). 

On full membership for women: 
KPIX’s statement “reflects my thinking, 
I think as a press club we should be 
representative of all members of the 
press . . , The question is coming to a 
vote on Oct. 5 ... I wouldn’t want to 
make any predictions, but quite a cam* 
paign is being mounted to defeat this 
again.” 

On businessmen as members: 

“I agree” with KPIX’s statement. “I 
don’t know the exact numbers [of 
businessmen and journalists] but it’s 
certainly not a representative amount 
of news people. This is traditional with 
press clubs because businessmen support 
them and spend money,” 

On exclusion of the Guardian and 
the alternative press from contests: 

“I don't agree with [KPIX’s statement] 
entirely. As the awards are set up now, 
and there have to be some guidelines, 
only dailies and weeklies qualify. I can’t 
say the Bay Guardian is being excluded 
because it’s alternative.” 

(Note: the Guardian has never been 
told, by Alexander or anybody else at 
the Club, why the guidelines were 
abruptly changed in 1970 to exclude 
the Guardian; the guidelines, after all, 
didn’t seem to bother the Club from 
1967-69 when the Guardian won four 
of the nine awards available in its non¬ 
daily category. We surmise it had some¬ 
thing to do with the fact that the 
Awards Committee then was chaired 
by Larry McDonnell of PG&E and was 
comprised of PR representatives from 
PG&E, Bechtel, General Electric, Crown 


Zellerbach, Westinghouse, Editor and 
Publisher and two ad agencies. 

Would the awards committee and 
the dub accept KQED’s offer and work 
toward meeting the three objections? 

“You kinda got me there,” Dunham 
said, “I haven’t gotten time to think it 
out. The letters came in the 7 th inning. 
They were a disappointment to me. We 
have very little choice but to go ahead.” 

By Carol Krool 


CLEM’S BACK 

INACTION, 

FOLKS! 

"The beach belongs to you— 

Don't lock it up. 

Vote NO on Proposition 20." 

(Billboard at an important intersection 
in Hollywood, the first spotted in the 
upcoming Whitaker and Baxter campaign 
to smear the Coastal Protection initia¬ 
tive, conservation's last chance on the 
California coast) 

A reporter called up Clem Whitaker 
at Whitaker & Baxter headquarters in 
San Francisco and asked a couple of 
questions. Is that your billboard? 

Replied Whitaker, “We have one 
that goes to that point” 

“Isn’t that a little misleading?” 
Replied Whitaker: “I have abso¬ 
lutely no comment.”D 


PRESIDENT NIXON SPEAKS IN 1968 AND 1972 



"If in November this war is not 

over, after all of this power has been at 
their disposal, then I say that the Ameri¬ 
can people will be justified to elect new 
leadership. And I pledge to you the new 
leadership will end the war and win the 
peace in the Pacific,” New Hampshire , 
March 3. t 1968 

"If there is no settlement by Elec¬ 
tion Day, then I say they have had their 
chance; give us a chance and we will end 
the war.” NY. Times , Oct 5, 1968 

On Sept. 12, the Enterprise, a U,S. 
aircraft carrier, sailed from San Francisco 


loaded with 5,000 men, 100 war planes 
and 6 million pounds of explosives. 
Destination: Nixon’s War in Indochina. 

A Lilliputian blockade set in as 50 
people in 20 small boats (kyacks, canoes, 
rowboats, skiffs) stationed themselves 
in the bay, as the American Friends 
Service Committee put it, “between 
the U.S, Aircraft Carrier Enterprise 
and the Indo-Chinese people.” (left) 

Lining the bay were 28 more boat 
pickets (center). 

The Coast Guard went into action 
and besieged the boats with ships, a 
hydrofoil and a Navy helicopter. The 
little boats swamped (right) as the 
Coast Guard tried to tow them away. 


Those that got through the Coast 
Guard boats were buzzed and swamped 
by the helicopter. 

And the Enterprise steamed off to 
war on schedule. 

“Our main objective,” said Bob 
Levering of the Friends, demonstration 
organizers, “was to make everyone con¬ 
scious that troops and aircraft carriers 
are leaving for Vietnam, and that the 
air war is an attempt by Nixon to 
obscure the nature of his war policy.” 

Nixon boasts of bringing the ground 
troops home, Levering said, but he 
still maintains an estimated 40,000 
troops stationed on eight (under Presi¬ 
dent Johnson the maximum was three) 


aircraft carriers off Vietnamese shores. 
That doesn’t include the air war troops 
(49,000 in Thailand alone) stationed 
in countries within easy flight of 
Vietnam. 

“We want an end of the Vietnam 
War, not a changing of the color of 
the skins of those who are dying,” 
said Barry Romo, a former Army 
lieutenant and a national coordinator 
of Vietnam Veterans Against the War, 
in Miami, Nixon’s policy is the precise 
opposite: to continue the war from 
the decks of the Enterprise and keep 
us conditioned to senseless bloodshed 
as long as our own kin are spared.D 
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Top: left , Bassist Percy Heath of the Modern Jazz Quartet; center ; Eddie "Cleanhead" 
Vinson “got himself a new set of teeth which give him even firmer chops on his alto;" 
right , Quincy Jones gives a "greasy" version of 'The Ironside Theme . 1 
Center: all-time jazz great Clark Terry on the fluge l horn; lower left , steady drummer 
Louis Bellson "does a full three days'job of work," Bottom left: pianist/composer 
Herbie Hancock; bottom right , Brady in green with La verne (left) wearing magenta 
jumpsuit and matching wig and Ida in electric blue jumpsuit and matching wig . 


The Monterey Jazz 
Festival — Everbody 
Out There is a 
Closet Freak at 
Heart 

By Jess Ritter 

The great Jazz Diaspora, begun in 
the *5Os when rock and roll started gene¬ 
rating the mass audience excitement 
missing from avant-garde jazz, has come 
to an end. 

Tiie 15th Monterey Jazz Festival this 
past weekend confirmed what we’ve 
been hearing from New York and Los 
Angeles for the past six months: “Jazz 
is back.” It never really went away, but 
the phrase is useful and trendy enough 
to be around for a while. 

By any standards (except those of 
the ’5 Os-cool jazz snob) the past week¬ 
end in Monterey was a solid jazz success: 
three days of Monterey-perfect, time- 
suspended sunshine, a full spectrum of 
contemporary jazz, a non-stop party 
cooking on the mellow back burners. 

Festival organizer Jimmy Lyons and 
his musical director John Lewis (of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet) dearly reacted to 
past criticism of the Monterey Festivals 
that trie programs avoided what was new 
in jazz for the safe and conventional. 

The 15th festival presented almost the 
complete jazz spectrum, from blues to 
free-form electronic explorations, from 
The Seaside Community Choir gospel 
to Herbie Hancock’s Septet with Moog 
Synthesizer. By Sunday night, the con¬ 
temporary jazz continuum of blues, gos¬ 
pel, jam session, jazz composition and 
head arrangement wove into a tapestry 
that can be recorded only as a cloth of 
rich sensations* 

Friday evening. We are hunting 
for parking in the camper-crowded 
streets around the Stein beck-funky 
Monterey County Fairgrounds, chilled 
by a late-hanging summer fog. Back¬ 
packers, including one who hitched in 
from West Virginia, are casing the en¬ 
trances which are manned by hordes of 
Western Security Guards in bad-guy 
black cowboy hats. Campers and mobile 
homes snuffle up against the curb like 
stranded pachyderms. 

In the fairgrounds, people sit and 
sprawl on the thick grass and browse 
along the line of concession booths. The 
wares this year are almost exclusively 
arts and crafts representing a surprising 
diversity of Black art and culture. This, 
plus the predominantly Black audience 
(Pd guess 70 per cent) is a far cry from 
the WASPish orientation of early festival 
years. Throughout the weekend, there 
was a distinct sense of Black pride in 
and identification with jazz culture. 

In the music area, the traditional Fri¬ 
day night party is well underway before 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, a festival 
mainstay in years past, opens the pro¬ 
gram. The drinking and conversation lev¬ 
el are particularly high in the boxes at 
stage right. The only times this party 
quieted the whole weekend were in puz¬ 
zlement at Herbie Hancock and in sim¬ 
ple, profound homage to Roberta Flack. 

On tunes like “Legendary' Profile,” 
the MJQ shows a gratifying amount of 
blues sense, transcending their tendency 
towards cool precision that used to leave 
a lot of us unmoved. Guest soloist Lau- 
rindo Almeida, the great Brazilian jazz 
and concert guitarist, seems at ease with 
the group but unsure of the complex 
Villa-Lobos composition he’s chosen. 
Periodically an ascending or descending 
727 blots out both music and conscious¬ 
ness in a deafening roar, the fairgrounds 
located directly downrange from the 
Monterey airport. Occasionally the jet 
roar is on cue, at the end of a solo, for 
instance or, on Sunday evening, just as 
Roberta Flack makes her queenly exit 
after her first set. The only solution 
seems to have killer arrangers like Quin¬ 
cy Jones or Oliver Nelson score compo¬ 
sitions for the jets, if they can find 727 
pilots to read the charts. 

Drummer Elvin Jones, leading his 
own quartet after seven years with John 
Coltrane, doesn’t get his “circles of 
sound” into orbit. Jones seems to be in 
a hiatus with his group, which didn’t 
show much at the Bay Area Jazz Festi¬ 
val in Oakland, either—a shame, because 
Jones is a drummer’s drummer in the 


sense of exploring new jazz meters. 

Stan Kenton’s young, ragged but 
powerhouse band closes things down 
Friday evening. Kenton is missing, sud¬ 
denly hospitalized with a serious ab¬ 
dominal malady, and drummer Buddy 
Rich steps in to lead. Ironically, al¬ 
though Rich drives the band well with 
his characteristic furious beat, he doesn’t 
match the big-band explosions of Ken¬ 
ton’s young drummer, Peter Erskine. 

We are now in the Hunt Club bar 
around about midnight where the musi¬ 
cians, press, and jazz camp-followers 
gather throughout the festival. The mu¬ 
sicians socialize as actively as the audi¬ 
ence; by 1972, Monterey has created its 
distinct Gestalt of jazz, booze, and 
weekend boogieing. San Francisco’s 
John Handy, although not on the week¬ 
end program, is a festival heavy, effu¬ 
sively greeted by performers like Clark 
Terry, MOt Jackson, Dizzy Gillespie. He 
alw ays seems to be moving in the middle 
of jazz action. 

Saturday Morning. We are reeling 
into the too-early 10 a.m_ sunshine from 
the motel room, also into a party in full 
blast around the pool. Drinkers choogle 
up and down the pool, balancing 16-oz. 
cans of Coors. One asks for help. 

“Hey baby, bring my glasses so’s I 
can see to swim. I might run into the 
walls*” 

Another admonishes his fellow drink¬ 
ers. “Throw them beer cans out of the 
pool, we don’t want to leave no ring 
around the pool. You know what those 
people say about us after we’re gone.” 

The motel houses jazz musicians, 
their families and friends. Parties move 
in and out of the poolside glass doors. 
Sounds of Aretha Franklin on tape min¬ 
gle with an Oakland A’s broadcast. 

Saturday Afternoon, We are 
walking through the pleasant reek of 


barbecued shish-kabob coming from 
the Arab Club food stand along the fair¬ 
grounds booth area. Across the way, 
Congregation Beth Israel serves hot pas¬ 
trami and steak sandwiches. Between 
the Arabs and the Jews children frolic 
on the grass; backpackers sit on bedrolls 
and pass around a bottle of Cribari 
White. 

Onstage, a huge blues aggregation 
kicks off Jon Hendricks’ evocative and 
stomping “Evolution of the Blues Song.” 
Marin resident Hendricks (formerly of 
Lambert, Hendricks and Ross vocal jazz 
trio) opens with his rocking, tough ver¬ 
sion of “Everyday I Have the Blues,” 
moving Into a lean, poetic history of 
Black music in America. The Seaside 
Gospel Choir, gospel singer Bessie Grif¬ 
fin, blues singers Jimmy Witherspoon 
and Eddie “Cleanhead” Vinson move in 
and out of the narration, Hendricks’ oc¬ 
casional-rhyme poetry swings like the 
music: “When man got music, he had 
two chances—to sing and dance. When 
the first man both sang and danced he 
drove out the evil spirits, healed the sick 
and even changed the weather!” Clean- 
head Vinson’s shining dome then be¬ 
comes the blues: “Folks call me Mr. 
Cleanhead, just because my head is bald/ 
But with the stuff I use, I don’t need no 
hair a-tall.” After going around snaggle- 
toothed for years, Mr. Cleanhead from 
Texas got himself a new set of teeth 
which give him even firmer chops on his 
alto. 

Half the audience hangs onto Hen¬ 
dricks and the blues; the other half is in¬ 
to the Saturday afternoon Monterey 
fashion parade. “Super Fly” Is this 
year’s style for men—body Fitted, skin- 
tight knit suits and Jamaica planter hats. 
Purple and white are this year’s colors. 

As at the Bay Area Jazz Festival, the 
new jazz audience grooves on itself also. 
Overcome by the music, a dancer will 


rise up to boogie in place. Photographers 
rush over; the crowd stands to point and 
incite the dancer; unspoken competition 
emerges as another dancer gets the call 
three aisles away, all of which profound¬ 
ly discourages the purist jazz critics, 
their cerebral jazz criteria failing to rec¬ 
ognize this ultimate accolade, this blood- 
heat homage to music of the,senses .., 

Onstage, “Spoon” starts to tear it all 
up. He will not be denied. After closing 
the narration with two tunes, he gets the 
curtain reopened and keeps on, backed 
by a longhair white group. The curtain 
doses again. Spoon pushes the curtain 
aside. 

“Who closed that curtain? Open that 
curtain! I got my knife! Open it up! I 
got my knife!” The guitarist, Robin 
Ford from, yes, Ukiah, pushes through 
the curtain. Spoon and the crowd are in¬ 
to a direct two-way conversation. The 
guitarist returns with an alto, blows 
three funky bars and gives up-’split reed. 
Spoon patiently holds the mike as the 
guitarist tries singing a few bars of blues. 
Spoon is edgy, truly blues-tough, but 
the faintly cool ocean breeze and warm 
sunshine keep mellowing the crowd. A 
blues concert becomes blues experience. 

“I mixed some reds with some whis¬ 
key and damn near lost my mind,”— 
Spoon’s into a new blues—“You can 
smoke a little dope and that’s all right j 
But if you mix reds and whiskey you’ll 
end up in some alley dead.” The crowd, 
full of sunshine, blues and gin, hears 
him good, 

Saturday Evening, A microcosmic 
history of jazz; everything but Dixie¬ 
land. We are trying hard to follow the 
monophonic vagaries of the Herbie Han¬ 
cock Septet, which never really warms 
up (one of the risks Hancock takes, if I 
understand his theory about not warm¬ 
ing up a group and “playing back” the 
vibrations of the audience). I admire 
Hancock’s piano work but have to admit 
I can’t get behind his group, which may 
well be my own limitation. The Moog 
Synthesizer sounds like ersatz movie 
mood music, and the crowd reacts about 
like I do. 

The evening belongs to Sonny Rol¬ 
lins from the moment he strides on 
stage in floor-length flowing purple robe, 
a Nebuchadnezzar of Jazz, Rollins, the 
man after Pres Young, Parker and Col¬ 
trane, lays the audience back joyfully 
with his astonishingly complex harmon¬ 
ic sense. He takes us along with him, 
moving from chord changes to different 
keys, recognizing a tune, working It up, 
moving away from it, returning to it in 
another key. The music is as demanding 
as any avant-garde jazz, yet Rollins al¬ 
ways swings and the audience loves 
working along with him. The quartet 
lays back to listen, coming in when he 
Finds a theme, Rollins strides off to a 
standing ovation and returns for an en¬ 
core, He can’t stand still, moving from 
place to place as the other musicians 
solo. 

“Do it Sonny, blow it ” begs a fan to 
my left. (Periodically Rollins gives up 
playing publicly to retire to some cheap 
room in New York’s East Side or over in 
Jersey, blowing six and eight hours a day 
by himself, pushing his tenor farther and 
farther out there ,..) 

Joe Williams follows to cook on the 
blues, always good, backed by what be¬ 
comes the resident group for Monterey 
1972—Louis Bellson on drums, Mundei 
Lowe on guitar, John Lewis of the MJQ 
on piano. Ron Carter, an articulate 
young string bass player from New 
York, rounds it out. Louis Bellson, my 
favorite drummer, does a full three-dav’s 
job of work, backing up blues, tradition¬ 
al and modem jazz groups with exacting 
finesse. 

Now Pianist Mary Lou Williams, 
whom I cut my jazz teeth on in little 
Kansas City clubs in the ’4Os, demon¬ 
strates how progressive jazz flowed out 
of KC jump (just by playing) and the 
jazz circle seems full and just. It was 
Mary Lou, jamming in KC with Ben 
Webster and Pres Young, arranging for 
Andy Kirk, playing with Goodman, who 
insisted jazz lost its audience by turning 
cool in the 5 50s. 

The Giants of Jazz are taking it home 
this Saturday midnight, old Roy EI- 
dridge ripping off bar after bar of upper 
register trumpet, trying insistently to 
make Thelonius Monk laugh (he fails). 

Art Blakey, A1 McKibbon, Sonny Stitt, 
Clark Terry, Kai Winding chase it around 
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Left: 1 'Dizzy Gillespie, resplendent in Sierra maestra casual camouflage gear. ” 
Center: Jazz lovers in the morning , Right: Patrice Rushes 17-year-old pianist 
from Watts. 


like the professionals they are and the 
juiced crowd loves it. With the excep¬ 
tion of McKtbbon, every man in the set 
led his own group at one time or 
another. 

Sunday Afternoon. The campers 
and land cruisers are swaying gently be¬ 
side the fairgrounds. One restaurant 
parking lot is loaded with the bikers, 
another with the backpackers. The 
grounds crew has cleaned up the trash 
overnight; the grass cushions wine drink¬ 
ers and communal picnics. This after¬ 
noon belongs to the future—the program 
consisting of young jazz talent discov¬ 
ered by the California High School Jazz 
Competition organized and created by 
Monterey Jazz Festival funds and talent. 
The Bonita High School Band from La- 
Veme, California, stomps and slashes its 
way through some complex charts, the 
16 and 17-year-old musicians astonish* 
ingly professional. Appropriate bubbles 
swirl up from the front rows as the band 
plays “The Jabberwocky and Titanium 
Blues,” composed by 17-year-old alto 
sax player Gordon Goodwin, the compo¬ 
sition swinging across a full jazz continu¬ 
um. These kids are beyond what we ever 
dreamed of in the Wellsville, Kansas 
marching band. 

The afternoon’s virtuoso perfor¬ 
mance, however, belongs to young Pa¬ 
trice Rushen, pianist with the Alain 
Locke High School Jazz Combo from 
Watts, California. Rushen’s flowing jazz 
lines and strong right hand piano work 
mean stardom, no less. The whole group 
plays with a jazz maturity far beyond 
its teen-age years, for that matter. 

Things happen quicker in Watts, 

The High School All-Star Band winds 
up playing a two-hour stint for guest 
conductors Oliver Nelson, Clark Terry 
and Ladd McIntosh. Dizzy Gillespie, re¬ 
splendent in Sierra Maestra casual cam¬ 
ouflage gear, breezes onstage to carry on 
the year’s heaviest metaphysical conver¬ 
sation in scat bop exchanges with Terry. 
Clark Terry’s cascading flugelhorn notes 
and ebullient manner tickle the crowd’s 
festival high. The masters of the over¬ 


sized trumpet and off-center trumpet 
hold court, and we know we are before 
kings, (By Sunday night, we have unex¬ 
pectedly heard four of the world’s five 
baddest trumpet players—Roy Eldiidge, 
Clark Terry, Gillespie and Ellington’s 
first-chair screamer Cat Anderson, sit¬ 
ting with Quincy Jones’ group.) Terry’s 
heartbreak ingly beautiful solo on Ladd 
McIntosh’s composition “In Memori* 
am,” written for the murdered Israeli 
Olympic athletes, crushes us into the 
other world outside the gates. 

We are now digging the jazz festival 
super-voyeur trip. Couples are languidly 
moving down the aisles to be seen, one 
dude in purple and white jump suit, a 
purple scarf draped elegantly around the 
high crown of his hat. His date is pop¬ 
ping camera lenses, undulating in a pur¬ 
ple and white knit dress with cutout 
panels from buttocks dimples behind to 
pubic hair in front. Clark Terry fades 
out with a steamy “Take the A Train” 
as 7,000 of us vaporize into the pink- 
red blush of the Monterey sunset. 

Sunday Evening. We’re finding 
how long we can sustain a jazz high and 
the crowd hanging in for the weekend is 
mellowed to a point somewhere this side 
of exhaustion. The evening promises the 
Quincy Jones big band and Roberta 


Flack, perhaps a peak moment, a fulfill¬ 
ment beyond our capacity. Cal Tjader, 
practically synonymous with jazz in the 
Bay Area, opens with guests Willie Bobo 
on timbales and Dizzy Gillespie. Tjader 
needs the additional excitement of 
guests like these or his carefully modu¬ 
lated jazz falls into background music. 
This set builds to almost unbearable 
Latin rhythmic excitement, Gillespie 
and Bobo inciting to riot until drummer 
Dick Berk crowds himself beyond his 
very considerable abilities and throws 
his sticks away in joyous despair. 

Quincy Jones’ monster band stalks 
ferociously about the stage—a group of 
the country’s best studio musicians, an 
arranger’s dream. Jones’ crowd rap 
gauges perfectly our jazz-party mood. 

“The tune we’ll play now,” he says, 
“I wrote for a TV series designed for 
Midwestern shut-ins. "Give 'em some 
jazz,’ they told me, ‘but don’t lay too 
much ghetto on 4 em.’ Well, here’s our 
greasy version of the Tronside Theme’.” 

Roberta Flack, after two disturbingly 
subdued songs, exits with contrived re- 
gality^arms folded, head back, never a 
glance at we creatures trembling out 
front. The front rows view this loss dim¬ 
ly and tell Jones about it. 

“Coo! it back,” Jones says, “You’re 


doin’ all right. 1 saw what was going on 
in all those campers today. Be mellow. 
Everybody out there is a closet freak at 
heart too. She’ll be back.” 

The band begins unumbering heavy 
armor and legendary jazz harmonica 
player Toots Thiel man, a true jazz rari¬ 
ty, carries off one of the weekend’s 
great solo performances. Thielman the 
c Swede looks like the last man in the 
1 world to be playing jazz, dressed in non- 
7* descript blue wind breaker zipped all 
o the way up, bowing his legs out and 
“ knocking his knees together to keep 
| (perfect) time. 

£. Jones gives Dizzy Gillespie a big 
build-up (Gillespie not scheduled to 
play with this set) and Roberta Flack 
unexpectedly stalks back in from stage 
_ right. Flack sits at the piano bench with 
her back to the audience. Gillespie tries 
to smooth it over by sitting on the 
•bench with her, back to back. She 
doesn’t move. The band falters; strange 
vibrations criss-cross. The crowd knows 
something is wrong but not exactly 
what. Gillespie finishes his solo which no 
one really follows and exits. Jones 
stomps off a number but Flack doesn’t 
even look at his band. She stares at her 
small group. Hurried conversations—one¬ 
way—between Jones and Flack. The pi¬ 
ano mike is open and harsh voices come 
through. By now most of us are on her 
side. It seems inadvertent on Jones’ part, 
but this woman is fighting a man’s jazz 
world for her rightful place on the stage. 
She wins it, begins playing piano quietly, 
and moves foundations with “Mr. Mag¬ 
ic” and “Where Is Love.” Roberta intro¬ 
duces her backup group and thaws as the 
minutes go by. By the end of the set 
they exit arm in arm, but neither Jones’ 
band nor Roberta Flack really got off 
the ground. One of those rare, all-too- 
human moments they both redeemed 
by being professionals. The quiet capac¬ 
ity crowd files out, unfulfilled by this 
curiously aborted climax, but not mean¬ 
ly unfulfilled. 

For most of us, perhaps, that Monte¬ 
rey 1972 brought jazz back home is cli¬ 
max enough.□ 
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‘The Great American Sports Machine 1 
Covers Sex, Baseball and Donald Duck 



By Irene Oppenheim 


'The Great American Sports Ma¬ 
chine/' The Magic Theatre of Berkeley* 
2485 Shattuch , 548-6336 , Alternates 
with “Chamber Piece ,” so call for par 
ticulars . Ad/rcissf'orc: $2 sriidercfs, $3 
general. 

Four contemporary comic one-act 
plays come under the cover of “The 
Great American Sports Machine/ 1 the 
current offering of Berkeley’s Magic 
Theatre, They are sportive in a fairly 
general sense, with the activities ranging 
from sex to baseball. As a whole it was 
an enjoyable evening—more fun to be 
there than to analyze* 

The baseball number, “Fans/’ by 
Joe Landon, is more of a sketch than a 
play, using as its dramatic framework 
nine innings of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
versus, I believe, the Pittsburgh Pirates* 
If the author speaks true, watching base¬ 
ball is about as boring as I always 
thought it was. The only laughs are 
provided by the cliche personalities of 


the black, the Jew, the worldly and 
naive, who make up the “Fans,” and 
their strained efforts to enjoy them¬ 
selves. 

The two funniest plays deal indirect¬ 
ly with sports Fm more in sympathy 
with: sex and the movies. In “Donald 
Duck/* by Terry Miller, Donald, com¬ 
plete with a duck bill, rasping voice and 
feathers, tries to make out with a local 
prostitute. She listens sympathetically 
as he relates the miseries of being a big- 
time humanoid creation, shunned by 
both ducks and people* It’s a one-gag 
play, but short, and the humor endures* 

“intermission/® by Wynston Ashley 
Jones, takes place in the men’s room of 
a cheap science-fiction theatre* The lo¬ 
cale is almost enough to make it inter¬ 
esting, but fortunately for the less voy¬ 
euristic, it has some other things going 
for it* Amidst the urinals, two sci-fi 
freaks act out their heroic fantasies. It’s 
shallow fun, but then that seems to be 
the tenor of the evening* 


Part of the problem is that one-act 
comedies tend to be dramatically unsat¬ 
isfying * They depend more on situations 
than character development* A typical 
example is the fourth play, Nick Kazan’s 
“BallGame.” Kazan is one of the Magic 
Theatre’s playwrights-in-residenee* 
Hopefully, this play, in which the chief 
interest centers around watching the 
cast have orgasms by putting cigarettes 
in their ears, is one of his minor efforts. 

The acting is very uneven. Lew Levin¬ 
son is superb as a man who sees life in 
terms of baseball allegories in “Fans.” 
Ray Tatar is Fine as Donald in “Donald 
Duck/ 5 Thom Cayler and Jim Klawin do 
well in “Intermission.” John Lion di¬ 
rects the plays, 

"The Wing/' improvisational theatre , 
Intersection,, 756 Union, 397-606 J, 
Thursdays , 8:30 p.m * Admission: $L 

An evening with The Wing is an abso¬ 
lutely unique experience* Every show 
done by this improvisational group is en¬ 
tirely created by using suggestions from 
the audience. 

Both The Committee and The Pit- 
schel Players use set pieces for at least 
half their shows, with some sporadic 
audience participation. But with The 
Wing, participation is constant. A mem¬ 
ber of the group will ask for an emotion, 
the name of an imaginary movie, a hero¬ 
ine* Then with no off-stage or on-stage 
conferences, they proceed to improvise. 

It’s an amazing feat. And though the 
resulting skits aren’t all hysterically fun¬ 
ny, I found it constantly fascinating to 
just watch the actors cue each other and 
sweat it out* Improvising is a kind of 
nerve-wracking theatre that demands an 
intense concentration on the part of the 
performers and usually quite a bit of pa¬ 
tience from the audience* But The Wing 
pulls things off more often than not 
with the results vacillating from brilliant 
to awful every few minutes. 

The group is composed of 10 per¬ 
formers and a piano player, with each 
taking a turn at directing on a rotating 


basis. That in itself is an unusual piece 
of theatrical democracy. They suffer a 
little from physical uniformity. All of 
them look a bit like healthy college stu¬ 
dents or alumni; but despite the handi¬ 
cap of youth and good looks, they do 
well. 

Go armed with emotions, headlines, 
possible movie titles, personality types 
and directors* The night I was there they 
did “Gone with the Highway,” a “com¬ 
edy/’ directed by Ingmar Bergman* It 
was quite something* 

SHORT TAKES AND BEST BETS 

The San Francisco Ballet almost came 
to life on the last weekend of their sum¬ 
mer series at California State University* 
They performed a much improved 
“Flaming Angel” the Pasqualetti ballet— 
a light, often charming work—“Sym¬ 
phonic Impressions” by John McFall, 
and two intermittently interesting piec¬ 
es, Ann Noland’s “First Time Out” and 
Philippe Arrona’s “Pas de Decors.” 

The SF Ballet’s summer season, full 
of new works by young choreographers, 
was a vast improvement over its spring 
effort at The Palace of Fine Arts* 

The Pacific Ballet will give five per¬ 
formance at Veterans’ Auditorium: 

Sept. 22, 23, 28,29 and 30* They will 
be premiering two new works by the 
prolific Pasqualetti, “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Scheherazade,” reviving his “Fire¬ 
bird” and stunning “Petrouchka/ 1 and 
doing a new Marc Wilde bailet, “La 
Valse” 

I like this company enormously* 

Many of their dancers are barely pro¬ 
fessional, but they’re also less plastic 
than more polished groups* The tickets 
range from $2.50 to $4*50 with a dis¬ 
count for students* For information 
call 387-8974, 

The Firehouse Theatre, local bastion 
of the avant-garde, will do “Traveling 
Light/’ Friday and Saturday nights. 

Sept. 29 through Nov, 18, at 1572 Cali¬ 
fornia St. Admission: $2 or “whatever.” 
It should be different. □ 






CINEMA 21 


CENTO CEDAR Cedar-Larkin 1 

Call theatre for showtime- '7 76*8300 

PARAMOUNT ON PARADE 

Sept. 21-22 Sen Hecni't 

_ * 

Crime Without Passion 119341 

Claude Rains . 

Fritz Lang's 

Ministry of Fear <ims) 


Chc5tnut-Steiner 
Call theatre for showtime. 921-12 34 
Winner 1072 Cannes Film Festival 
Jury Prize Award 

Slaughterhouse 
Five 

o 




-*•*>* *-.'*'-*%•*•' * Van Ness a Sutter 

REGENCY! 673-7541 


Rated X In Color 

Housewives Report 

Low-rate Parkings-Jack Tar Hotel 
Call Theatre for Show Times 


Sept* 23-24 Mamoulian-s 

Love Me Tonight u 932 ; 

Chevalier — MacDonald 

Lubitsch*s & Cukor's 

One Hour with You 11932 ) 

Chevalier — MacDonald 

•• • : . " ' 

Sept* 25 -27 wm. Wellman's 

Beau Geste umi 

Gary Cooper 

Spawn of the North u?w 

Henry Fonda/John Barrymore 


IEGENCY II | 7 u |^ an N6SS 

Opening September 20 
Faye Dana way — Warren Beatt y 

BONNIE & CLYDE 

Steve McQueen BULLITT 

Low-rate Parking—Jack Tar Hotel 
Can Theatre for Show Times 


Cl IOC trying at 46 th Ave, 

Mo 4*6300 

:: : 

Wed.-Tues. Sept. 20-26 

JAMILYA 

■ ■ . Companion features: 

Baltad of a Soldier 20 t h - 23 

The Cranes Are Flying 24th - 


Sept.26-Oct.4 Charlie Chaplin’s 

The Great Dictator 

& It's a Gift (5934) 
W.C. Fie,PS 

starts October 5 


SF Premiere 
Satyajit Ray's 


WccL-Tues, Sept, 27-Oct* 3 

Top Hat /Swingtime 

Wed*-Tues, Octoher 4-10 

Casablanca,To Have and Have 

SEND FOR PROGRAM 


Days and Nights 
in the Forest 


custom-made 

LEATHER 


Original designs In leaded 
glass, ceramics, and other 
fine handcrafts. 

FREDSTUPRICH 


BAGS 
BELTS 
GARMENTS 
& DECORATOR ITEMS 
DK 3452 Sacramento St. 
929-0474 


University 

^California 

BERKELEY 


Committee for Arts & Lectures 
happily announces its 


of Performing Arts 


Special Discounts on 
Series of Dance— 
Theatre of the World- 
Symphonies & Soloists— 
Chamber Music! 


Featuring outstanding events such as the Whirl* 
ing Dervishes of Turkey—the Royal Philhar¬ 
monic Or chest ra-^The New York Chamber Solo¬ 
ists—and many others! 

Call for Information NOW! 642-2561 


2506 Haste / Berkeley. 


Yenan 


Books & Magazines from People’s Republic of China / 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam / Albania. 
Third World Struggles / Women’s Struggle / Labor History. 


let's hug out tonight 


SERVEAU FLORIST 

Green Plant Specialist, 


Flowers 

Sacramento at Fillmore 
931-9626 




1 


David McCarthy - 2108 Ashby Ave. 

Berkeley 548-1060 

Jewelry custom designed 
at reasonable, ridiculous or outrageous prices 


qecoini cue&uefcs 

classes in multi-harness looms , small Looms 4 
non-Loom textiles &. Loom rentals 

nouKs —■*. usuA-uxj 
men: 1 - 5 , 1 - 9-50 ^eiLi 1-5 Jri: io-t 
5lG+CLXK€(VOr>E AU6„ 

655 - S9S 7 _ 5Z5-62.ro 
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Cheap Eats 

By Marion Bulin 

Two episodes in the Cheap Eat¬ 
ers' eternal quest for a good, inex¬ 
pensive restaurant with a view of 
the Bay. 

TARANTINO'S RESTAURANT, 

296 Jefferson t 11 a.m.-l 1 daily. 

One of the worst things on God’s 
green earth is to pay a lot of money for 
a lousy dinner, especially if you’re a 
poverty-stricken gourmet. 

An old friend came back to town for 
a visit. He left San Francisco two years 
ago to go back to the family homestead 


in Iowa and farm corn, soy beans and 
marijuana. He felt like having seafood, 
so we walked to Fisherman’s Wharf. We 
went to Tarantino’s, a place where I re¬ 
membered having some good crab din¬ 
ners some years back. 

I know_I should have known bet¬ 

ter. Any place on the Wharf has to be 
expensive and cater to philistines; but it 
was late, he felt like spending a little 
money and sitting by the Bay. We had 
such a bad dinner I felt embarrassed we 
were eating in San Francisco. 

Tarantino’s decor and atmosphere 
was a little tackier than I had remem¬ 
bered—not a full spread of silver, the wa¬ 
ter in tumblers rather than goblets, the 
napkins and tablecloths a little less 
starchy. The waiters, as always, were 
gracious yet ever so slightly supercili¬ 
ous. They seemed to move a little slow* 
er. The view was the same, the French 
bread was fresh and sour. 

My friend, a devotee of French wine, 
ordered a bottle of Potiilly-Fuisse. The 


waiter said there was none in stock, dis¬ 
appeared to fetch a bottle of California 
chablis and returned smiling. He had dis¬ 
covered a bottle of Pouilly! My friend 
and I glanced at the wine label as the 
waiter went to get a towel— . .Lieben* 

gushindt _. . Germany_” Gott in 

Himmel! it was a bottle of German rhine 
wine! We quickly apprised the waiter of 
his error, our stomachs shaken at the 
thought of drinking rhine wine with 
oysters and lobster. He apologized and 
brought a bottle of Pouilly. 

I ordered Oysters Kirkpatrick, $4.25, 
a ioveiy melange of tastes and textures— 
oysters on the half-shell, topped with a 
dollop of tomato sauce, bacon and 
cheese, broiled until hot, bubbly and 
crisp. I discovered, by careful fishing in 
a sea of catsup and Kraft Parmesan 
cheese, saturated pieces of bacon and 
oyster, I think. I doubt the dish had 
ever seen the inside of a broiler and grit¬ 
ty bits, either sand or rock salt used to 



keep the oysters warm, threatened to 
dislodge my fillings. 

My friend’s Lobster Thermidor, 

$7.50, was not a fiasco, merely a disap¬ 
pointment. The cream sauce was doughy 
and tasteless, the mushrooms were rub¬ 
bery and tasteless, the lobster was tough 
and tasteless, and the dish had been 
broiled until leathery. It was served with 
fresh, crisp french fries. 

I ate only one meal at Tarantino’s. I 

- Continued on page 19 — 



1000’s of used & new records 


Plants 


Remnants-roll ends 
1/2 off with this ad 

Direct Carpet & Drapes 
1798 San Jose Ave. 332-3301 


719 14th St., nr. Church 


L Mother 

I? Fern 

P STANYAN 
Is AN FRANCISCO 
„ 658-1780 

Paraphernalia 


Why not hang up the Guardian calendar? 
Let us know if you want an extra calendar, 
Vicki—UN 1-9600 


9 a*- Supplies 


WALK/WAIT is closing out its 
entire inventory_ - _ 


memorabilia 


FAR0UT 


mwi 

Gh'iT^RS 


Sale days 

Thurs Sept 21 
to Sun Sept 24 


30 Days $1195. 

all inclusive 
Round trip by 747 
on Air India & TWA 


Gi&SOrt 


Tl*J 

p/*KCo 5 t«*iJ^s^7s' 


For information contact 

Far Out Tours tbi-s 284 

307 Columbus, S-F. 54133 


/ (H£4» SliftP tog j 


Jane loves North Vietnamese 
food; surprisingly so do most 
Americans. 


in the gallery 

LACE / TWISTS / LOOPS 
September 12 - October 7 
fall classes registering now 




Picnic: Li 


1652 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 


18th & 

BALBOA 


through 
■ 10 : 00 . 
845-232 


NATURAL FOODS 

VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT 


Fuil course 
introductory dinners $3.95 
2 for 1 dinners 
now through October 

(dinner served Tties-Sat, 6-10) 

Greek Combo 

cocktails and dancing after 10 
seven nights a week 

2001 17th St. 863-6777 

. . where people are people 
and everybody’s a celebrity.” 


DIRTY RAINBOW 


to 10pm Tuesday 

t ^ t * — 


a FUNKY STOREHOUSE 

i E3 of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

Ij 2514 DURANT ST 

telephone 848*2013 

E "RAINBOW." WE ARE NON - PROFIT: FRI CE§ 
D ON A 25-35% MARK-UP IT IS ALLWE NEED 
MOVIN'COMPARE US. NO WONDER THE "DIRTY”' 


501 Dolores at 18 th St. San Francisco 

__ 


t Cedar Alley 

ORION 474-9834 

Coffee House / Entertainment Nightly / 6 p.m. — 2 a.m. 
Beer / Wine 7 Irish Coffee / Vegetarian Dinners 

Kathy's Fashions 

CLEARANCE 

summer dresses 

$3.88 cadi or 2 for $7 ^7?%* J 

fall dresses $12.00 

“The Women’s Little Shop” 

764 Geary 776-8522 

© ■ 

^Vasis 

Trading Post 

a handcraft cooperative: 
pottery, leather, batik, 
jewelry, clothing, funk 

Tues.-Sat. 11-7 

2320 Pine at Fillmore 

931-1921 
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Why is a. 

GATEWAY MONTESSORI 
education the finest available? 


The Teaming Place School 
An Alternative School 
for ages 10-16 
Call 824*1226 or 334-51 $ 1 
Graduated tuition 


See it in the children 


L.I.F.E. 


Individualized instruction for 

people l x h to 12. 

1S,K locations. 

Call 664*2065 / 1733 Vicente 


Uving institute for earth 

presents an October 


HODGE PODGE 
INTENSIVE 


1929 Irving 


Nova 
Academy 


4$-hour weekend, Oct. 6-8.$30 
for information call 
■ LIFE 532-9300 


Limited space available 
: in elementary grades 


PETE RS-W RIGHT 
SCHOOL OF 
CREATIVE ARTS 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF ASIAN STUDIES 

A graduate school of Asian 
religion, philosophy, psychol¬ 
ogy & language & East-West 
comparative studies. 

M,A, & Ph.D. programs 
Evening; classes 
Auditors welcomed 
2-10 p.m., Mon.-Fri. 

3494 21st St., S.F. 648-1489 


LONE .MOUNTAIN 

C OLLEGS /san Fran cisco 


FALL TERM 


Liberal Arts Coeducational 
Independent studies 
Cross*registration with Bay Area 
colleges, universities, institutes 
and museums. 

Contact: Director of Admissions 
Lone Mountain Cditege 
2800 Turk, S.F. 94118 
(415) 752-7000 


Flamenco 


Modern Dance 


Hindu 


Ballet 


The Alexander Technique 


TERM PAPERS 
UNLIMITED 
of San Francisco 

(formerly Term Paper Lib) 
Largest local distributor of 
quality research and reference 
materials. Over 15,000 topics 
listed. 2379 Ocean Avenue, 
S.F. 94127 : 

CALL {415} 586-3900 

"WE GIVE RESULTS" 


is concerned with regaining 
and maintaining a fair usage of 
the body in daily activities 
and rest. It is based on the dis¬ 
covery that our neuro-muscu- 
lar condition is primarily the 
dynamic relationship between 
neck* head* and torso* People 
with back problems, nenrous 
tension or other bodily dis¬ 
comforts are welcome to loam 
and improve their condition* 
Cali Giora Finkas at 7 52*1561. 


And Full 

Children’s Program 


921-1365 


Inflation, Urban Renewal, 

_ * yyy:.- 'y-'-y * 


rudolph schaeffer 
school of design 

three-year certificate course 

INTERIOR DESIGN AND COLOR 

day and evening classes 

FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 25 

approved for foreign students and veterans 

free brochure • telephone 863-0715 
since 1926 coeducational 100 students 

2255 mariposa st v san francisco 


Would you like to hear something besides political rhetoric on 
these subjects? The Hour)- George School of Social Science 
(a non-profit, non-sectarian organization) is offering free, open- 


The Drew School takas 


the academic excellence which 
distinguishes its college 
preparatory curriculum 
(9th- 12th grades) is now 
also available in the 
5th-8th grades. 

Details af all programs upon request 
Urn fted enrollment: s malt classes ; 
Robert Butler CoJe, Principal 
2301 California St. 

San Franc!sco 9<1115 346-4831 


come!' -v 

San JSs&piiefe^^ sessions start at 


Geo. Washington High / 600 32nd Ave, / wed. Sept. 27,7:30 p.m. 
LmednHigb / 2162 24th Ave. /Thurs., Sept. 28,7:30 p.m. 

Henry Gemge School / 833 Market, rm. 1009 / Fti,* Sept, 29, 7:30 pm 

Classes beginning also in the East Bay Sc Marin. 

For information or enrollment, call 362-7944. 

Or enroll by coming to the Erst class* 








Fine Used Furniture 
Bought Sc Sold 


2335 Clement, near 25th 
Open 12 - 6 Mon - Sat 
EV7-0808 


where £ really stretch 1 


the^NCORE 


A consignment shop 

New 8c nearly new ladies*and children’s a: 


Used Books 


Furniture Stripping 


THOM’S NATURAL FOODS 

. 10ch & Clement 752-2372 

Large selection of 

herbs, books, honey, fojSS ll 

organic produce. ^3^4 


SATIN MOON 

FABRICS 


THE WORKERY 

330 Clement St. 387-6331 


506 Clement St. 
Phone 3874918 
Open Every Day 


HAIG'S DELICACIES 
Coffee Freshly Ground 
While You Wait. 


jabberwock Books 
143 Clement St. 

San Francisco 94118 


IFLOWtRLAND 

Flowers for Any Occasion 
Since 1927 


CLEMENT ST, 
FARMER’S MARKET 
407 Clement 
Top Quality 

Fresh Fruit & Vegetables 
387-0107 

Open 9-6 Mon.-Sat, 


A Beautiful Selection 
of Unusual Fabrics 
Handmade Clothing & Purses 

14 Clement St. near Arguello 
668-1623 
Open Daily 


Flowers Wired Afl Over the World 

714 Clement Street 

Between 8th & 9th Avenues 

751-4144 


441 Clement 
j 752-6283 


^ Used books 
noon-5 every day 


’ Replace that glass! 

T:~- ~ Design Store Fronts, 

4? - Make Window Frames & 

. i ill Jackson & Sons Glass 

1671 Hai S ht St * 621-1457 

The Guitar Experience 

for the serious student 
phone 933-9539 

Hooray \... our third year. 
PRIMARY LIFE-~a parent coopera¬ 
tive that enables you to direct your 
child's education. 

Ages 5-8 tuition 530/month 

461 Cortland 5S5-G7S0 

Last Chance 
to Join the 

c Hoi€fey Set 1 

Fall riding classes 
start Sept. 23 ‘ : 

Beg. - Tut, - Adv, 

Call Golden Gate Equestrian 

if QBS Pf 

EXPERT 

WRITING SERVICE 

Term Paper Research 
Proposals • Translations 

► c T # ( p 

Center 668-7360 

Kennedy Drive at 34tli Ave. 
Golden Gate Park, SF 

Call (415) 848-0/10 

2409 Telegraph Ave., 

Vi Berkeley :7.:g : 7'7\ 

COMPARATIVE 
ASTROLOGY COURSE 

A FRESH REORIENTATION 
TO THE RASICS OF TRADE : 

BERKELEY 

MONTESSORI SCHOOL 

. ,,an innovative approach to 
early childhood education. 

TIONAL ASTROLOGY IN 
PERSPECTIVE WITH CON¬ 
CEPTS FROM JUNG'S 
PSYCHOLOGY, URANIAN ■./ 
ASTROLOGY, F.BF.RTIN’S 

Ages 2 2 h through 9 years. 
Openings for Sum mer and 

Fall 

2032 Francisco St. 

COSMOBtOLOGY AND 
FAGAN'S ASTROLOGY. 

7311452 

Berkelev, Ca, 04700 
(415) 843 9374 
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nprta • 
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kscon * 
2 • joe 
■ gene 
wevin * 
wly iate 
fiords * 
r ade lux 
lameron 
\cghee * 
mphane 
" albert 


hendrie/^^mpie ross • ronnie scott • ka\ 
rner touis Hayes • sal salvadc 

tan tkofXvBU^jd^on * mar ion me par dam 
rrr * wil}i$ rushing • jimmy ) 

gar ret » ahp^re^i qi^pe te candoli • don lar 

• kenny dor^to 

anderson • ted heath * george auld • 
horn * bob cooper • vie feldman • 
ly waters * gigi bryce • jac&te parts • 1H 


rfrzzy gitopite • benny goodman • /otiis armstrong • stan kenton • laurindo almeida * James moody • 
django reinhardt * jo/iw Hvj • mi'fi Jackson • joAn cotome • jj. jfftft&dh • billy holiday • arr pepper* gerry 
mulligan • cAorfre parker • Aesjie ymirA • bill Holman • stan getz * charles mirtgus • b.b* king • gil evans • 
hi-lo's • johnny smith » george shearing * swingle singers * pepper adams • e/audle thornhiU • freddie mta 

" powe// * cannon ball adder ly • mites dSaw * gary mcfarland * wes 
/a ree/ • dove pike * A/7/ evans * maynard ferguson * zoo/ sims • 
roach * Clifford brown • wooe/y -sAavv • red norvo * cAar/es //ovi7 • 
\azz quartet * lenny bruce • Aen/iy burred • e//a fitzgerald * Aorace 
AoAAy AnrcAem>n * /ony wf/A'ams • major Holley * toots thief man * 
land • /es meearcn • joe Henderson • /eon (homes • pear/ Aai/ey • lee 


• jacA/e mclean * carmen mcrae 
montgomery * a//ce coltrane • 
cAwc^ /Man^io/ie • arr 
pharoh senders * otatunji • mc?^j 
silver * A/we mi/cAe// • Harold lan\ 
quincy Jones • tewij' c/arAre • /ra^ 
morgan » wayne jAor/er • no/ ai 
Honel Hampton • paul bley • lorn 
desmond * John mclaughlin • arcAl' 
horn • gene ammons * kenny dn 
manne • /Ae/onr'ows mon* • co/ rjoi 
^zoAo • ron carter • t/on sebesky 
george benson * ^ove Holland • nj. 
gene medfl^e/y • connie kay * 
e//o /ones • g/en nr/Z/er * bob brot k 
woody Herman • sal nistico • j/ev. 
gi7Aer/o • Aoo/j mussuli • yerge o roA 
sonny terry • Arown/e mcgAee • /&/; 
jim Ao// * herb ellis • osear 
camey • coleman Hawkins • joA 
Aenny eorfer • orne//e co/e 

• mifce /ongo * don cherry 
george duke • e^ /Afgpen • /om 

• Harold grimes • c/cws ogi 

• shorty rogers * me/ torm 

• buddy rich ♦ ron mce/wri 
scon /o /oro » t/ove /owgA 
zow/nw/ * jocA teagarden 

• Jtor/ Aerger * cor/os gflj 
Hadley caliman • cor/ne/ /ones 

• s/eve 5wo//avv • michael 
toshiko • charlie mariano 
claude Williamson * feaAo. 
os/rw<7 gi7Aer/o • roy Arown * /e|oy 
AoncocA * e<7<7ie Aorris • lena A 
/rone/ Hampton • ahmad Jamal 
butler • elvin Jones * morgana kit g • 

/ow /evy * jo An moya/Z * junior rA« 

• jack sheldon • Awt/c/y montgomei 
warne marsh • ray nance • sonAy n 
or/ farmer • joe newrrnn • paul \<fuin 

• /onnre toon smith • <7enny zeif/rn 
isroe/s • israel crosby • charlie yentu 
mezz mezrow • yank lawson ft louts 
jlanagan • four freshmen • weather rh k 
Sidney bechet • sieve lacey • eric do\ 
williams • dove lumbert » jon hendri^ 
ammons * art tatum • erroljgarner ** p\ 
martial solal • chano poza& juan tkoT V , 

• erskine Hawkins * slamtify&wan * wBjte 
gene quill • leo parkeyfyTa fael garret * a. 
lewis * bill Harris 

• cozy cole * billy bauer • cat anderson 
candido * anita o'day 
grappely • nat pierce 


An lee hooker * airto * j7i/7 pAi/ips • earl Hines * 
ornery • art blakey • dove ArwAecA • paul 
¥e konitztristano • brew moore * lester young • paul 
barbierri manne * me/ lewis • conte candoli * shelly 

fongo santqmdM^t^^jrllis • dwr'Ae mitchel * wi7/ie rwj^ * goAor 
f Jones * lobo • Ao/o se/e • chic corea • san/ono * 

fson • /reddre AofSBmorA murpAy • cAef AaAer • percy Aea/A • 
fes • pere jo//y *|Jort;By * phil woods • o/rver nelson * o/ coAn % 
er • sron/ey rwif®/flJ,ffiroroA vowgAn • joe williams * cown/ Aosre • 

► paul cham Afejf flygAfly joe Jones • sam most ■ charlie byrd * jooo 
p* jrmmy smiths* jp^j^ip^Arown • duke ellingion * johnny Aodges • 
Vayhom • jerg&yw gtt m gomez • ray brown » oscar peterson • 

| gigi gryce/Afprt Zes mepherson • war del gray * Aorry 

‘i byard * Aoj wAiding * Ai7/ cosAy • 
; effy , <H |er • aAA/e A'nco/n • sonny simmons 
trummy young * Harold mabern • 
Ifwc pOfljF • iA/J^rtE derAecAe * pow/ wm/er • joe more//o 
^Ze/en /§tres^^dg? 3fc young • jimmy gorr/son ♦ joe AecA 
• gory Awr/on • george rmsell • 
r s * cAor/ey barnet • snooAy young • 
george von epps • fats waller * joe 
michael bloomfield * cor/o A/ey • 
trson * me/ Arown • arthur pry sock • 
Agliro/i ^glottUcoleman • joe sw//rvon ■ /orry corye// 

' QfiojI^BeoJfBiorrA • so/n rivers • AerA pomeroy • 
'onato • AoA dorougA * joe farrell • 
teams • randy ArecAer • hal galper * 
stinson ■ george AoAanon • herbie 
• ondrew Ar// • Aomp/on Aowes * 


ervin 


cAucA 


* dinah Washington • June Christy * AoAAy SAN FRANCISCO STEREO 93 t ay lor 
• stuff smith * o/rver ne/son • rrene rer'd • monica zetterlund * mary anne me 


manglesdorff • roberta flack 
• /o/o scAr/rm * c/ore /rscAer 
call • /wcAy rAompson • johnny williams • /ronA roso/ino * or/re sAow • AoA prince 
newbornjr. * don Ayas •johnny dankworth • etc* 


' jrmmy roney • phineas 


usually eat at a restaurant at least twice 
before giving it a negative review, but 1 
can't see eating another miserable yet 
expensive meal. I can see why San Fran* 
cisco is getting a reputation among tour¬ 
ists as a city where the quality of the 
restaurants has declined in proportion to 
the rise in prices. 

MISSION ROCK INN RESORT, 

817 Chirm Basin at the foot of Mariposa, 
6a.m r -12 p.m„ daily w 

My fantasy is to have a place in San 
Francisco like Sam’s of Tiburon (espe¬ 
cially before Sam cut back on the crab 
and shrimp in his Louies). I love places 
where you can sit on a deck over the 
Bay, smell and watch the water* eat, 
drink and vegetate in the sun. 

I haven’t found a place with food 
like Sam’s, but I found a deck in the 
sun. It overlooks the dry docks, Matson 
freighters, rusty old nautical machinery 
and a smoggy slice of Alameda rather 
than Angel Island and sailboat regattas. 
But the Mission Rock Inn is better than 
just “any port in a storm”; it has a lot 
of down-home class. 

The Inn is a boat rental, beer bar, 
pool hall, bait and tackle shop, ham¬ 
burger joint on China Basin. The clien¬ 
tele is a mixed lot of boozing old sea 
(Bay?) dogs, gambling sailors, pool-play¬ 
ing longshoremen, bull-shitting fisher¬ 
men and anyone else, straight or hip, 
who happens to wander in. The Inn has 
the congenial atmosphere of a neighbor¬ 
hood bar. 

The building is a classic example of 
“functional” inexpensive American ar¬ 
chitecture—a concrete floor, slightly 
grubby plywood and pink concrete 
brick walls. Light in the pool room is 
eerie and diffused from a yellow, corru¬ 
gated plexiglass ceiling. The well-used 
bar, tackle cases and giant wall refrigera¬ 
tors are old and add what little charm 
there is to the decor. 

The deck, the main attraction of the 
Inn, is hardly luxurious with rough 
hatch covers for table tops, sawed-off 
telephone poles for chairs, benches and 
umbrellas. 


Television s Finest 
Hours, With 
Reservations 

By Rolfe Peterson 

The American Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany's recent coverage of the Olympic 
Games was quite simply the best thing 
that television has ever done. 

During the past decade we have seen 
a steady development of sports coverage 
techniques—the revolutionary idea of 
tape recording everything as it happens, 
then instantaneously rolling the tape 
back for the analytical “instant replay”; 
the further idea of slowing the tape 
down to achieve slow-motion, even 
stopped action; the still further idea of 
training an extra camera on something 
outside the immediate focus of atten¬ 
tion, like a wide receiver who might or 
might not be the target of the pass, or 
the last-place hurdler who might over¬ 
take the leaders or who might fall down, 
so that if something notable did happen 
to him, we could see it after the play or 
the race was over. 

All these revolutionary techniques 
came to a head in Munich, where ABC 
seemed to have cameras and tape ma¬ 
chines everywhere, and the admirable 
taste to clear its prime time schedule for 
almost two weeks so that the best of 
these events could be brought to us, by 
means of that other revolutionary tech¬ 
nical development, Telstar, on the same 
day—in some cases, the same moment— 
that they were actually happening. 

I wish I could feel grateful to the 
sponsors who paid the staggering costs 
of this superb TV reportage, but my 
feelings toward them are mixed. At the 
moment, Tm not sure I would ever buy 
one of their products. They were good 
enough to put up the money for me, but 
they were bad to inflict on me the same 
monotonous set of commercials, over 
and over again, until I thought that if I 
had to listen one more time to that 
phony-casual insurance salesman I would 


bomb the offices of Northwestern Life. 

I began to resent the whole damned 
system that demands frequent, unre¬ 
sourceful and sometimes tasteless inter¬ 
ruption of the noblest achievements of 
the human spirit with silly little mes¬ 
sages full of cynical manipulation, spur¬ 
ious image-making and oily voices. As a 
viewer and a consumer, wouldn’t you 
be just as persuaded to make your beer 
Schlitz or your blade Schick if these 
sponsors had borrowed from Public 
Broadcasting and simply stated, every 
10 or 15 minutes, “This portion of the 
television coverage of the Olympic 
Games is made possible by a grant trom 
Schlitz, the Beer with Gusto,” and 
“Schick, the blade that brings you the 
best shave you ever had”? 

As it is, my mental associations with 
these products have become extremely 
ambivalent, and that can’t be good for 
business. 

The technical excellence of the 
ABC coverage was matched in most 
cases by the style and personality of the 
commentators. Oddly enough, the non¬ 
professionals came across much better 
than the professionals. Never having to 
learn the affectations of professional 
sportscasting, the specialists like Bill 
Toomey, Erich Segal, Bill Russell, and 
all the other resident experts in swim¬ 
ming, diving, gymnastics, equestrian 
jumping, etc., brought to their roles not 
only the expertise that ABC hired them 
for, but surprisingly, a personal warmth 
and even vocabulary and intelligence 
that most of the professionals lacked. 

The best of the pros was Jim McKay, 
who was widely kidded for one uncon¬ 
scious locution, but who, in fact, filled 
many of those 64 hours with dependable 
poise and lucidity. Bill Fleming and 
Frank Gifford also deserve praise for 
their sanity and restraint, although Gif¬ 
ford resorted to endless repetition of 
the few facts at his command, such as 
the one about the U.S. basketball team 
having won 63 straight games in Olym¬ 
pic competition. Still, Gifford and 
Fleming and particularly McKay were 
splendid. 

Continued on next page — 


The menu is very limited. Hamburg¬ 
ers (85# and cheeseburgers (95$ are 
generous with a large, commercially- 
made patty, a big buttered bun, onion, 
pickles and a small bag of potato chips. 
It’s a six-point burger on a ten-point 
scale. The lack of accoutrements—no let¬ 
tuce, tomato or relish, merely mustard 
and catsup^lowered the score. 

The hot dog (35$ is dry and suffers 
badly from the lack of accoutrements. 

A much better buy: the Polish sausage 
(a juicier, fatter, tastier hotdog—45$ on 
a bun. 

The cooks and bartenders (including 
Andy Anderson, who claims to be the 
best hamburger chef in SF) are nice, 
friendly guys. 

Beer prices are good—35 1 for draft, 
45^ for Oly. Better yet, buy a six-pack, 
for $1.75. 

If you’re into elegant food, bring 
your own organic bean sprout and whole 
grained bread sandwich, or caviar and 
smoked salmon. Then buy a beer or a 
soft drink, go out to the deck and feel 
mellow sitting in the sun, watching the 
fishermen, the freighters and the sea¬ 
gulls. 

With a little help from my friends: 
Kim, Louis and Dick. 


CONTEMPORARY 
WORKS OF CRAFT 
FROM THE BAY AREA 

47 Maiden Lane (off Gran!} 398-4707 


FJL 


Inner Research Institute 
School of 
T’AI CHI CHTJAN 
131 Hayes St., S.F. 

(near Civic Center) 
Complete instruction in the 
practice of Chinese Yoga or 
“soft exercise” according to 
the original Yang style. 

* Single Movements (long form) 

* Double Movements San Shou 

* Hand-Pushing and Ta Lu 
*5kilis of Yielding, Adherence 

and Discharge 

Headmaster 
Ch’u-fang Chu 
Classes 

Noon & Six P.M. Mon.-Fri. 
Call 621-2681 or 648-2952 


“Coming Up: 


The rebirth of jazz in the Bay 
Area—Jess Ritter 


San Francisco Jazz of the 
1950s—Jerry Kamstra 


BUSCHMAN REALTY 
Interesting 

San Francisco Properties 


Homes and Investments 
731-8341 
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RAINBOW^S END 
4094-B 1 
864-8075 


oils 

incense 

clothes 

candles 


Knitting yarns, needlepoint, stitchery 


Adela's Yarns 


475 Castro 621-6206 


Village Business Services 


[4U S) 626-1443 
-ain - 1QTH Street 


ACCOUNTING 
BILLING 
SECRETARIAL 

Xerox Copies 
Telephone dictation 
mail holding 
mail Forwarding 


PRODUCE PALACE 
Fine fruits & vegetables 
honey, dried 

495 Castro 


iHst 

MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
449 Castro St., San Francisco 
(415) 451-6582 
Open Friday Till 9 


A 

r A ! 


1 
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566 Castro St. 

San Francisco 
863-1883 

Plants- Pots-Supplies 

Tommy’sPlants 


AGAPE 

NATURAL FOOD 
CORPORATION 
needs to borrow money. 

Our offer: 

You lend any amount for 180 
days; after that time you’ll re¬ 
ceive back the amount loaned 
plus 10% simple interest. 

Further inquiries should be direct¬ 
ed to Timothy Tradani, manager, 
599 Castro Street 626-3788 


— Continmd from previous page - 

It’s difficult to mention the other 
three professionals without foaming at 
the mouth, Chris Schenkei is, I believe, 
the only sportscaster who has won the 
prestigious Peabody Award for TV 
broadcasting. And he had the easiest of 
the jobs in these Olympic Games—sit¬ 
ting in his chair as the anchorman, rare¬ 
ly doing anything more than 20 seconds 
or so of “fill/* which usually amounts 
to three or four sentences leading us out 
of one event and into another, or out of 
the Olympics and into a commercial, or 
vice versa. 

The remarkable thing is that this 
award-winning gabber almost never man¬ 
aged to bring off this^simple task with¬ 
out hobbling a word j“.., we have a 
numble of interesting events to see . . .”), 
rushing his out-cues or becoming tangled 
in an aborted sentence from which there 
was no escape. During the closing cere¬ 
monies he could restrain himself from 
reporting that President Nixon—Presi¬ 
dent Nixon himself!—had just tele¬ 
phoned to tell him what a wonderful 
job he was doing. 

The rest of us know that the Presi¬ 
dent will call anybody who is connected 
with major sporting events, but Schenk el 
reported this coup with the dazed smile 
of a retarded child who has just received 
a pat on the head for his Ting er-pa in ting. 

Keith Jackson, who did most of the 
swimming and diving reporting, injected 
an unwelcome note of melodrama into 
the Games with his old-fashioned cliches 
and throbbing delivery, His interview 


with Mark Spitz, in which Jackson pro¬ 
pounded dramatic questions about the 
deeper meanings of the gold medal 
which hung around Spitz’s neck, and 
which Jackson eyed as if it were the 
Holy Chalice, while Spitz replied with 
inarticulate non sequiturs, put me in 
mind of the wonderful stuff Bob and 
Ray did in Mexico City during the 1968 
Olympics. Jackson was all jargon and 
mush. 

And speaking of jargon, what is there 
to say about Howard Cosell? His vocabu¬ 
lary is amusing when the mood is light, 
as if a talented sophomore were doing a 
half-hearted imitation of William Buck- 
ley. But ABC made the grievous error of 


assigning Cosell to serious jobs, like the 
interviews with Coach Stan Wright, the 
two sprinters Wright misled, and the 
two who committed the trivial and cer¬ 
tainly forgivable sin of failing to stand at 
attention during the playing of the Na¬ 
tional Anthem, 

As some observant sportswriter once 
said. Cosell turns fun and games into the 
Nuremberg Trials. In the case of Wright, 
he not only put a suffering man on the 
griddle for a gratuitous roasting, he also 
pulled a cheap semantic trick in mis¬ 
quoting one of the sprinters who had ad¬ 
mitted casually that, yes, he guessed it 
was Wright’s responsibility to know the 
correct schedule. To Wright’s face, Co¬ 


sell said that the sprinter had called him 
“the culprit.” 

I can believe that Coseli might be a 
charming and admirable man in person, 
but on TV he comes across as a vicious, 
contemptible ham, and I have devised 
the fitting punishment for him: a life 
sentence in a soundproof room listening 
to tape recordings of the pianist who ae- 
co tn pan ied t h e gy m n ast i c e xer cises. 

Note: The ABC camera crews and 
reporters probably deserve additional 
praise for their coverage of the big hard- 
news story that was dumped in their 
laps when Arab fanatics took over the 
building housing Israeli athletes at Olym¬ 
pic Village. I was unable to see the live 
transmissions, but I saw a later taped re¬ 
port, capably put together by Peter Jen¬ 
nings, the only ABC hard-news reporter 
on hand. The coverage included shots of 
the Arabs in and around the Israeli 
building and altogether equaled the im¬ 
mediacy and drama of the unforgettable 
Jack Ruby incident. It was good televi¬ 
sion journalism, however terrible the 
event. 

The limitations of television journal¬ 
ism were demonstrated by the coverage 
of the climactic shoot-out at the airport. 
ABC was there, but nightfall rendered 
television pictures all but useless. The 
Big News Story’ ultimately became the 
province of print reporters. The event 
was suggestive of how powerful the 
journalism of television cameras can be 
and, at the same time, illustrative of 
their limitations. □ 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

506 Castro 


a drinking establishment 


concEmpo=?A=?v 

3819 17th St. 364-3332 


men only 
private rooms 
open 24 hours 

Mon-Thurs specials: 

days $1.75 
nights $2.50 

863-9963 

582 Castro 

between 18th & 19th 


TRADE tN YOUR USED LP'S 
4117 19th St. at Castro 
863-6467 




BOOKS AND THINGS 


463 Castro 


861-5259 


tided 


c4 


t e 


Cffr, 


ntiqttcf 


450 Castro 
621-0609 


SAUSAGE 

FACTORY 


Italian Restaurant 
and 

Pizzeria 


517 Castro 


7126 Geary 
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Billings 

Continued from page 8 - J 


Lassen [to buffer the bomb as it was 
dropped]; the bomb was dropped by 
Lou Smith. [Lassen and Smith were] 
both Swanson employes , * , 

They wanted to frame Mooney, I 
and other people—in fact they had 21- 
members of all the labor unions were 
listed as co conspirators. But it never 
came to that point because the bomb 
resulted in deaths. 4 


GUARDIAN: How did you spend your 
time in prison? 

BILLINGS: Work and study and so 
forth. I always assumed that eventually 
I would be free_ 

As far as the prisoners were con¬ 
cerned, all were friends of mine because 
all realized I was in there for something 
I didn’t do_ 

There were a lot of disturbances 
[while I was at the prison] but I wasn’t 
involved in any of them. Some would 
ask me if I would participate and 1 
would say, listen fella. I’m in here for 
nothing and don’t want to be in here 
for something. 

GUARDIAN: Did inmates have good 
reasons for the disturbances? 


BILLINGS: Some thought they had 
good reasons. Three or four who wanted 
to capture an engine had good reasons. 
They wanted to escape. 


4. Unfortunately for Billings, he was the 
first to be tried for the bombing, it 
wasn't until Tom and Rena Mooney's 
trials that inconsistencies in testimonies 
became evident. Eventually, every major 
witness broke and confessed that he had 
been lying. Some wanted the reward 
money. Alice Kidwell and ex-prostitute 
Estelle Smith testified apparently in return 
for parole for KidwelTs husband, and for 
a commuted sentence for Smith's uncle, 
who was in jail for murder. Meltie Edeau 
said she saw Mooney and Billings at the 
bombing scene but after the trials admitted 
that she had lied. Her reason: she knew in 
her heart that Mooney and Billings were 
guilty. Artd cattleman Frank Oxman wasn’t 
even in San Francisco at the time of the 
bombing, but testified he was and had 
seen Mooney and Billings plant the bomb. 
’’There isn't a scrap of testimony in 
either the Mooney or Billings cases that 
wasn't perjured, except that of the man 
who drew the blue prints of Market 
Street, 1 ' said newspaper editor Fremont 
Older in an interview with Upton Sinclair, 


GUARDIAN: I understand you courted 
your wife while you were in prison. 

BILLINGS: About 1925 she started 
corresponding with me. Her mother was 
a cripple and Josephine stayed home 
and took care of her. Her mother 
wanted her to send a letter to me so 
we [Josephine and Billings] got into a 
correspondence and carried on a game 
of chess. I had more than 100 chess 
games going through the Correspon¬ 
dence Chess Club of North America ... 

[Josephine] came to Folsom to 
visit me many times between 1925 and 
1939.1 got out on October 17,1939, 
and we went to Reno and married on 
March 25,1940 .,. 

I got married in Reno because the 
law says that any person who has been 
sentenced to life imprisonment has no 
legal rights in the state of California. 

He has no right to own property, no 
right to get married, no right to be a 
party to a contract of any kind. 

GUARDIAN: You didn’t have these 
rights even though the whole thing was 
a frame-up? 

BILLINGS: Weil, it wasn’t declared a 
frame-up and that’s the funny part of 
it... It was declared a frame-up by 
people who actually knew it was a 
frame-up. The others who knew that 
they were responsible for the framing, 
they didn’t plead guilty to it... 

GUARDIAN: What about your home? 
Do you own your home? 

BILLINGS: Yes, but only since ! was 
given the full pardon by Pat Brown in 
1962 .. . 

GUARDIAN: Were you able to make a 
living after your release from prison? 

BILLINGS: The last seven years I was 
in jail, 1932-39, 1 was the official 
watchmaker. When I came out I had to 
earn a living and I was a member.of the 
Watchmakers Union in Los Angelesr*I 
was made an honorary member in 1936. 
I transferred from Los Angeles to this 
local up here. 1 applied for a job but 
nobody wanted to hire an ex-convict -. - 
So I decided the only thing I could do 
would be to start a business myself . .. 

GUARDIAN: Didn’t some Bay Area 
Unions come under fire for not backing 


you during the trials? Did they show any 
interest in you after your release? 

BILLINGS: The unions generally 
wanted to help me. They realized I had 
been framed .., 

I’ve been active in the trade union 
movement [since my release from jail], 
I’ve been a delegate to 20 or more 
conventions. I’m a member of the 
executive board of the Watchmakers 
Union, and sit on the San Mateo Labor 
Council.. * 

Since my release I have been active 
in every case of any worker who was 
accused of any crime—including the 
Rosenbergs and Morton Sobel. 

GUARDIAN: If you had to live your 
life all over again, would you do the 
same things? 


BILLINGS: I don’t suppose so. After 
all, times change and people’s minds 
change _.. 

I can’t answer an “if” question like 
that.. . You do whatever is necessary, 
whatever you have to do_ 

GUARDIAN: Are you bitter about 
those 23 years you spent in jail for a 
crime you never committed? 

BILLINGS: I’ve never felt any bitter¬ 
ness because of the philosophical atti¬ 
tude that people did what was best for 
them ... It’s never right no matter 
what you do . . , 

The fact that the witnesses against 
me didn’t get any of the [$17,500] 
reward should make THEM bitter. □ 



If you take out a subscription to 
the Bay Guardian you get the New 
Earth Catalog FREE! 


JTheNew Ear thCataJog: 

| The Bay Guardian 1070 Bryant San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

Please sign me up for a one year subscription (24 issues) I enclose $5. 

| Better yet. I’ll take the Guardian for two years (48 issues). I enclose $9. 
Either way, send me the free New Earth Catalog. 

j Name.___ ■ ___ 

| Address_ _ __ 

i 

| City_P___State__Zip._ 


* Limited Offer—First Come, First Served. 




The San Francisco Bay Guardian Classified is a regular feature. We accept free 
classified ads for individuals. They get results: find employment (I), rent a cabin in 
the woods, sell your sensuous rabbit fur quilt. Keep your ad to 30 words or less; the 
livelier the coov. the better. Well run It twice; if you want to run it twice more, give 
us a call. Deadline for ad copy: Friday noon before publication (Sept. 29 for 
next issue). If you’re a business: check below for business rates or call for classified 
display rates. Mail {don’t phone) your ads to: The Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103. All classified advertisements are accepted at the discre¬ 
tion of the publisher. 



CRAFTSMEN to provide reliable 
source of distinctive hand-crafted fur¬ 
niture and furnishings. Well work 
with you. Call; 922-8932. 


FLOWERS; Custom designs of dried 
natural flowers. By commission or 
buy directly from artist; save up to 
50% of retail. All unique, original. 
Call William: 626-0635. 


ORIGINAL JEWELRY; sculptured 
silver *'Seabe(l'* necklace for sale by 
maker. £100. Call Maureen: 431-5784 


OASIS TRADING POST Handcrafts 
Co-op. 2 320 Pine {at Fillmore), Mon. 
Sat., 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 



USED, CHEAP: 2 Mavic Montlhery 
rims w/tires, Simplex Criterium rear, 
Cycle 1 4*2 6 freewheel. Si lea pump. 
All good, w/extras. Doug: 848-1030, 
54 p.m. 


FOR SALE: 1967 Sunbeam Alpine 
convertible. Clean engine. Phone: 
326-3134, eves. 


*71 HONDA 450,5,000 mi. £750, 
Tony: 333-6188* eves. 


CHRONIC VOLVO OWNER wants 
to buy Volvo—1965 (or soj—reason- 
able shape/reasonable price. Prefer 1- 
owner car. I *11 treat it w/care & under 
standing, 863-3393, a.m./eves. 


1961 MERCEDES 220S, needs clutch 
work. Reliable, but not elegant, £400 
firm. Call: 552*1869. 


BEING TRANSFERRED overseas, 
must sell my '71 Javelin. Completely 
equipped, take over payments. Call 
Kathy at 681-8303. 


DRIVING LESSONS 
“Safely Since 1955“ 

Setter Driving School 
£3,$0/hr» 621-3 366 


1965 CITROEN, cushy car, runs well* 
dowdy body, AM/FM radio, £600/ 
negot. Call: 648-2985. 


MY '63 PLYMOUTH Valiant needs a 
new owner. Runs ok. Has some miles 
left, but will need work before long. 
£75. Jim: 474-8124. 


PUT SOME FUN in your life—own a 
1960 Metropolitan in good running 
condition. The car knows tender lov¬ 
ing care. $5QQ/best offer. 


COLLEGE-BOUND student must 
part with beloved '65 Dodge Dart. 
Sig 6 o.h. slant eng. might run for¬ 
ever, Air cond,, reguiarly/profess. 
maintained. £750/ofler. 388-6779. 


'60 VOLVO Fastback, Good cond. 
Thoroughly overhauled. Call: WA1- 
1149 or JO 7-3229, 


1961 CHEVY Impala Sedan, needs 
valve job/body work. Yours for £45/ 
offer. Michael: 621-2392- 


FORMERLY FAST "49 Ford panel 
truck w/312 V-8, many extras incl. 
thrown rod: many new parts, £115. 
664-6785. 


1967 VW BUS, good cond. Newly 
rebit. eng., radio, 8-track stereo tape 
player, SI ,195/best offer. Call: 752* 
0666. 


DAT5UN vi ( auto., 2-dr. sedan, red, 
one-owner, good cond,, AM radio, 
snow tires, $! ,400. Call: after 8 p.m. 
665-4836. 


1971 BRONZE CAPRI, series2000, 
deluxe int., sunroof, 4-speed, custom 
tires. £2,400. Call: DE 4-7997 . 


1957 GMC 3/4-ton pickup, 4-wheel 
drive, Lumber Rack, Real workhorse. 
£900. 376-6833, 


1970 MGB-GT, red, wire wheels, AM- 
FM, radial tires, new battery, front 
disc brake pads. Low mi., £2,300. 
Regina: 556-1270, days: 332-1270, eves. 


1971 SUZUKI 350: G.l. organizer 
leaving Bay Area, must sell motor¬ 
cycle immed. Exc. cond., fast, reli¬ 
able. Only $475. Call Brooks: 285-5066, 
days: 648-1239, eves. 



WILL TRADE Magnavox Tape Deck, 
hardly used, for 10-speed bike or TV. 
Vincent: 558-5486, days. 


SUZY Q could trade in her freedom 
while retaining her individuality, pri¬ 
vacy, independence and obtain secu¬ 
rity, trust and love. Will she trade? 
Call 344-7011 and find out. 


WILL TRADE Harmon Kardon Amp, 
Sony tape recorder for TV in good 
working cond. Call: 285-3922. 


WILL TRADE blond afro wig for 
garden hose. 346-8454. 



MEN/WOMEN: advertising sales, part- 
time/full-time. We train. Should have 
good personality and car.771-7461, 

I-6 p.m. daily. 


INSTRUCTORS wanted for daytime 
experimental theatre classes: voice 
{individual, ensemble), movement, 
dance (modern to belly), T r ai Chi, 
acrobatics, mime* etc. Call Keni 221- 
4614. 


AUDITIONS for new radio show on 
KQED-FM 885 to be held Sat., Oct. 
7,10 a.m.-l p.m. All varieties male/ 
female voices needed. By appt. only. 
Call Ms. Hoffman: 221-9652. 


KPFA-FM, the Bay Area's first listen¬ 
er-supported non-commercial Radio 
Station* seeks new manager. Position 
involves fund-raising, promotion and 
working with staff to coordinate and 
develop station activities. Salary £600 
per month, 3rd World people and 
women are encouraged to apply. Send 
application to: KPFA-FM, 2207 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 94704. 


CLEAR C REEK needs people who 
are available on moment's notice for 
typing, shit work, $2.25/hr. Call Gene 
at 781-8272 so we can talk. 


WE NEED an almost volunteer copy 
edltor/proofreadcr/production co-or- 
dinator part-time every other week. 
Good Engtish/Journ. bkgd, Cali Jean 
at the Guardian: S61-9600. 



YOUNG WOMAN, B.A., SOC. SCi. t 
seeks challenging, intelligent work. 
Prefer non-business setting. Meaning¬ 
ful project more impt. than high pay. 
Exp. office, pre-school teaching. Call: 
Ellen Klein, 854-6454, 


ROYAL VOLVO 

Sales and Services 

Closeout on ’72 Models 

280 South Van Ness 
San Francisco 
626-2171 
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FILM PROGRAMMER-coordlnator/ 
production assist ./photographer. Lots 
of energy, B.A* desires work in TV/ 
theatre/media. Call Merrill; 421-3574 
or 647-7729, 


MALE, 24, Grad, P,S.U. Liberal Arts, 
Energetic, neat, responsible, creative, 
verbal aptitude, business sense. Will 
be dedicated to good job. 533-3798. 


ADMIN, ASST,, attractive, 28, well- 
groomed female needs challenging 
job with gd. pay. 4 yrs, exper. Varie¬ 
ty of skills. Self-starter, people orient¬ 
ed. Call: 564-8689, eves. 


YOUNG FORMER newspaper edit./ 
community organizer seeks stimulat¬ 
ing employ. Try anything. Have wife, 
2 kids, 2 cats to feed. Many skills, 
Incl. photography, printing. 665-7774. 


MALE, 28, B.S* Psych. Alcohol & 
other drug ed/counseling exper. Kar¬ 
mic developments necessitate p-t job 
for survival. Labor, gardening, sug¬ 
gestions. Hank; 285-8530. 


WRITER, 23, B.A. Communications/ 
Journ*, published, seeks creative em¬ 
ploy.; newspa per/magaz i ne/ad vertls- 
Ing, Familiar with layout/paste-up/ 
Friden offset equip. Prefer writing, 
Robert Muller, 42 7 Hewett St. T Santa 
Rosa, (707)544-4109, 


WOODWORKERS: I'd like to appren¬ 
tice w/competent cabinetmaker/fur- 
niture-maker. I’m wei(-educated, con¬ 
scientious, particular about craftsman¬ 
ship. Dennis Todd, RFD Box 52X, 

Del Mar 92014, |714) 755-2890, 752- 
4459 (messages). 


COMPETENT, attr, ex-Eng, teacher, 
top sec, skills, now student, will pro¬ 
vide personal valet, sec. serv., re¬ 
search, flex, hrs., prefer wkends. 
Need top pay , Box 574, Berk, 


COLLEGE GRAD w/consuming in¬ 
terest in law, but none in law school, 
seeks position In law office. Office & 
legal research exper., accurate typing, 
Pat; 673-8348, after 2 p.m. 


TYPING, my home. Fast, accurate, 
reasonable. All fields. Also steno, 
payroll- Call: 282-3007. 


YOUNG TEACHER w/wide acad, 
bkgd., looking for teaching, tutoring, 
any job working w/children. Call Lee: 
664-3503 if you want someone who 
loves and respects children as people. 


EX-GOOD TIMES staffer, will do 
research, typing, term papers, what¬ 
ever, esp, fields of sociology, hist., 
Eng, lit- Cathy: 922-9981. 


music critic, conductar/cellist, 
former teacher, B.A* polit. scL, seeks 
p-t employ., musical or not. Varied 
work exper*, willing to learn, hard 
worker, Mitchell Klein: 354-6454. 

ASPIRING to be copywriter, but 
need agency break. Have portfolio 
and production experience In print 
(paste-up, layout), but will consider 
any Ad Agency employment. Michael: 
283-8413. 



SPARE ROOM fora wandering muck- 
raker? Guardian editor, Palo Alto 
resident, needs free or cheap rm. for 
myself & wife on Guardian deadline 
night or for occasional wkend. forays 
Into SF. Call Sill: 861-9600. 


WILL PAY to $2 00 per mo. for 
housing in Fairfax-West Marin for 
Guardian artist, (male) and two kids- 
8 & 10 yrs. Desperate, need by 10/1. 
Call Kim, 457-0129. 


CABIN, mobile home, abandoned 
farmhouse in Isolated country spot 
w/n 2 hr$. SF. Wanted to rent/buy. 
P.O. Box 4780, 


THREE QUIET artists looking for 
quiet house/cottage w/yard in SF. 
Adequate workspace is major con¬ 
sideration, Call Pat or Toney: 673* 
8348, after 2 p.m. 


SUNSHINY TYPE MALE wishes to 
share faith, hope & trust in loving 
SM county home nr job. Ref. upon 
request* Writer Herbert A* Hathaway: 
P.O. Box 553, Burlingame. Female 
only. 



STAINED GLASS course: $30 teaches 
you how to create your own windows 
and lamps. Workshop available for ad¬ 
vanced students. Call Joanne at Ner* 
vo's: 658-0904. 


PACIFIC HIGH SCHOOL'S Appren¬ 
ticeship Service Program—an alterna* 
tlve to Institutional secondary high 
school education enables teenagers to 
work and learn in the world and re¬ 
ceive high school credit and diploma* 
12100 Skyline Slvd„ Los Gatos, Ca. 
95030. 


ACTING WORKSHOPS and technical 
exercises for performing artists will 
begin m Id-Sept. at Odyssey Studio. 
Call instructor John Parkinson: 826- 
1027, 


NATU RAL FOODS cooking classes, 
catering for small parties. Gourmet 
approach w/flalr* Learn gentle art of 
vegetable or fish cookery* Call: 566- 
9289. 
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EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE co. 
seeks new members, ideas. A full-time 
commitment. For info, call: 221-4614. 


SPEAK SPANISH. Private lessons w/ 
exper., flex, teacher. My house or 
yours. $3/hr. & up. Call: 564-9590 or 
write: D. Cooper, 835 Cole, SF 94117 . 


BEGINNING AFRO-JAZZ Dance, 
warm-up & isolation exercises for 
body strength, control* Choreo¬ 
graphed, improvised combinations to 
live Conga drums, recorded music. 
Call Carol Suiter; 221-9021* Start any 
time. 


-photography and the 
EROTIC," 2-wk. photo workshop 
taught by Baron Wolman. 10 evening 
meetings begin. Oct. 16. Limited en¬ 
rollment* Serious photog’ers* only. 
Admission by portfolio* Call: 338- 
0181. 


ART WORKSHOP for 
young people, 5-15 yrs. Re¬ 
laxed, informal atmosphere/ 
small classes* Pottery (wheel) 
/drawing/painting/sHkscreen/ 
wood-paper sculpture* 3020 
College Ave., Berk. 654-6280. 
After school & Saturday. 


PIANO LESSONS. Children and beg. 
adults* Exper. teacher. Reasonable. 
One free lesson. North Berk, 526-6677. 


PACIFIC HIGH SCHOOL, 12100 
Skyline Blvd. Los Gatos, Ca. 95030* 

A free flowing iive-in-learning com¬ 
munity can still accept a few students* 



ORGANIC . * , not cosmetic! Fantas¬ 
tic new skin care program! Write: 
JAFRA, Box6168-F r San Francisco 
94101. 


GUATEMALAN hand-woven, em¬ 
broidered huipiles, beautiful colors/ 
patterns. Some sashes brought from 
villages. Phone: 530-4452. 


The amazing Walk/Wait 
Pop Art Gallery is closing 
out. Don't miss SALE 
Thurs., Sept. 21 - Sun., 
Sept. 24. 3376 Sacra¬ 
mento St. 563-5234 


DRIVING LESSONS 
"Safely Since 195 S" 

Batter Driving School 
$8.50/hr* 621-3366 


SOFT, COLORFUL Guatemalan 
blankets, $35. Belts, $2. Solid oak 
straight-back chair w/Jeather seat, $9. 
Airplane dog carrier for Ig. dog.* $5. 
Deep fat fryer* $2* 648-2985. 


LADYBIRD’S genuine Southern pe¬ 
can pie* Serve to your guests or keep 
for your own secret vice. $3. 648-2935. 


HAND KNITTING machine Swiss 
Passapas new. Table, accessories & 
instructions, special price to person 
wishing to earn extra money at home. 
Phone; 776-6481. 


JUKE BOX, $100* Free Delivery* Call; 
981-3847. 



LEARN TO PLAY congas for person¬ 
al growth: centering, pleasure, relaxa¬ 
tion, heightened body awareness and 
energy flow* Afro-CuPan rhythms. 15 
yrs. exper. All ages. Richard: 548-4174. 


PIANO LESSONS* Children and be¬ 
ginning adults* Exper. teacher* Rea¬ 
sonable. One free lesson. North Berk. 
Call; 526-6677. 


FLUTE INSTRUCTION by former 
Harold Bennett student, taking begin¬ 
ning or early advanced pupils. Reason¬ 
able rates* Call Bob: 661-1480* 


DRUM LESSONS, individualized pri¬ 
vate instruction in relaxed atmos¬ 
phere. Reasonable rates, beginners 
welcome! Joe: 585-9017. 


CONN. ALTO SAX w/case, $80* Or 
trade for set of timbales. Call Joe: 
585^9017. 


LESSONS: plano/composltion, w/ 
emphasis on musical form as it relates 
to content. Reasonable rates. All lev¬ 
els accepted. Oakland* Call Phillip 
Arnautoff: 655-7762, weekdays, 9 a.m* 
to noon. 


FEMALE VOCALIST, songwriter 
needs experienced musicians and 
back-up vocalists for working group 
and recording. Call Helena: 431-6997. 


CLASSICAL CHAMBER Music at 
your wedding, affair, anything you 
want It for* Just about any kind of 
Instrumentation. Reasonable rates. 
Call Bob 


FUNKY JEW’S HARP player desires 
gigs. Will play/jam w/folk-rolk/blues/ 
jazz group. Call Howie; 647-7729. 


PIANO, upright w/carvlng, $100, Call: 
282-8396, eves. 


HARPSICHORD, new. Burton, 8* x 
4 P w/buff, $1,250. Call: 584-2361, 


FOLKS INGER/GU! TAR I ST available 
for public/private gigs. I do folk, 
blues, original material. Need work 
to raise rent. Call Cathy: 922-9981. 


FOR YOU, SPECIAL DEAL. From 
Morocco—antique leather purse w/ 
thick silk cord shoulder strap. $30/ 
best offer. Call Cathy: 841439S. 


HANDSOME almost new 9 ■ black 
naugahyde leather couch, $ 130/best 
offer. Cali Kathy: 681-8303 anytime* 


WOODEN BOWL, 47” circum., set on 
3-legged stand, 2 Vi ft. high w/18 ,r 
fork/spoon. Best offer, ex. cond. Call: 
728-7421, eves. 


NEW PRE-HUNG unflrt. wood. Int. 
door w/ 2 T x 6*8" opening. Original 
cost $25; Gerry Kiddie pack, blue, 
good cond*, $5; woman's sz. 10 ski 
Jacket, navy, $30,626-6465. 


PICTURE FRAMES, random sizes, 
at cost from closed-up art gallery. 
Some w/liners; some standard sizes* 
Call; 334-5884 after 3 p.m. 


NYLON ACRYLIC CARPET, ivory 
tweed, good cond*, 12 x 15, cheap. 
Call Dorothy: 386-0983. 


LIBRARY TABLE, may be oak* $50. 
Call: 421-3565 or 665-3020, eves. 


ORIENTAL RUG* unusual design* 
Bokhara 6 x 4* Bring joy to your 
home, avoid paying retail* $339* Call: 
285-8738 bet* 4-10 p.m. 


EXPER, 36 M gas stove-Ocddental, w/ 
trash burner, auto, oven, some stove 
pipe in CL, $35. Call: 731-2433. 


O.K. DINGHY, 13' sailboat flbregias 
w/wood deck, rigged for racing fun! 
Meant for one, $600. Call: 731-2438. 


BELL & HOWELL 16mm 302 mag¬ 
netic optical recording projector, 

$650 firm? ex. cond. 16mm Bolex H 
w/Rex lens 10mm, 25mm, 150mm. 
Close-up lens, pistol grip, more, all/ 
separate, best offer; hardly used 35 
mm Spotmatic f* 1.4, skylight filter, 
best offer; used twice Vlvitar J-35 en¬ 
larger w/40mm f. 2 it Vlvltar lens* 
Trays, more, $75/best offer* Call: 648- 
5913. 


HOSPITAL BED, Simmons. Phone: 
673-9838, days 9 a.m.-4 p.m* 


2 SAMSONITE suitcases, never used, 
blue, 26"—$36, 24"—$26; durable suit¬ 
case, $15; hairdryer, rarely used, 
$9.50; 7 ft. boat, sport Yak by 
Woodat, ex* cond. $85* Call: 467* 
1873. 


GUITAR* Classical, Federico Garcia 
of Madrid, ex. cond*, hard case, strap, 
$150* Call: 282-4915* 


3 PICKUP, hollow-body Harmony 
electric guitar and Fender Vibralux- 
Reverb Amp. Ex* Cond. Good price. 
Call: 387-4269, after 6 p.m* 


CLASSIC/FLAMENCO guitar w/hard 
case, $225. Call 981-3847. Leave mes¬ 
sage for Wendy. 


I CAN TUNE pianos* teach theory* 
composition, piano, looking for work! 
John: 922-8082* 


MEXICAN CLASSICAL 12-string gui¬ 
tar, $90* Cali: 648-2935* 



ATRIP without drugs—a subscription 
to ARCANUM NEWSLETTER. 
Something genuinely new in the 
whole sphere of occult publications. 
Available only on subscription* Just 
$7 for 12 extraordinary issues. Send 
£7 today to ARCANUM, P.O* Box 
§128, San Mateo* Ca* 94402- 


ASTROLOGICAL BIRTH CONTROL 
Is natural, effective method. Can cal¬ 
culate cosmic fertility cycles/rhythm 
fertility periods. Don't lay a trip on 
your body. Call Lenore: 731-6473. 

$5 first mo. w/explanation, $2/mo. 
thereafter. 


AM INITIATING group self-study 
course for degree in earth. Meet once/ 
wk„ research stuff, report, write It 
up* Study earth itself : plants* animals, 
anthro,, history* Confine to Pacific 
Coast/Calif. First gathering; Tues., 
Sept* 26,2298 Filbert, Apt. 2/Steiner. 
Sorry, no phone. 


When Was the Last 
Time You Felt Good? 
Massage 

Will Relax Your Mind/Body 
Put yourself In good hands* 

John Berryhill: 648-7158 

l_icensed Masseur 
no weird calls, please 


FASTEST FINGERS In the West! 
Please come home and don’t donate 
any part of your body to science. 
Frankie P. 


HAIRDRYER: Bathe yourself/your 
friends In warm, gentle air* Pleasant 
entertainment for the bald or hairy- 
headed. Dries hair well, too* $5/offer. 
648-8098* 


THE HAIGHT-ASHBURY Switch¬ 
board Is THE NUMBER to call for 
almost anything. We need Volunteers 
and Money desperately. Call: 864*1446 
If you can help* Please keep trying. 


FREE #, U" starting in Daly City* 
Need class organizers* teachers. Call 
Andorra II: 992-1795. Jo Anne or 
Louise, 


TURNED-ON DUDE (35, Single) will 
drive into Mexico about Nov. 15 and 
tour* He desires a female counterpart 
(age 20-30) as expense-sharing partner. 
Call Jim: 474-7055. 


GEORGE JOHNSON saw 
accident of truck and 
Greyhound bus in east 
Tenn* May 13. Age about 
24> sandy hair* Any lead 
appreciated* Call R. Ar¬ 
nold, 392*2825, days* 

PL A NT- LO V E RS U NIT E! Let '$ sta rt 
our own co-op to exchange cuttings 
and Info* Other possibilities: finding 
someone w/retail license to buy 
plants, materials wholesale. Call and 
let's talk* Allen: 824-2865, eves: 981- 
6700 x273, days* 


IMPOSTOR HENRIETTA BENUTI!! 
Handy-Andy's hand Is seen in this. 
Save it for Joaquin—hell need it. 
Homer must be his* HARRISON B* 


SAN JOSE businessman, 53, new in 
area, 6', ISO, div. 6 yrs., seeks trim gat 
to 35 for dating. Write; Ray, 1371 
Pedro St*, No. 26, San Jose 95126. 


TRYING TO locate 16mm color foot¬ 
age (3 rolls) missing from effects of 
Ed Roberts. Want to complete flick, 
"ParadoCity" In his memory. Con¬ 
tact Mark Green: 824-1576. 


CONCERNED HUMAN beings phone 
752-7766 to arrange to see The Auto¬ 
mated Air War slide show, revealing 
local corporations manufacturing 
weapons, fearsome technology* Nar¬ 
rator incl. American Friends Service 
Committee* 


WATCH FOR Yellow Press Memorial 
Gallery! 3 37 6 Sacramento St., SF* 


MACRODONT DWARF with atavis¬ 
tic neuroses seeks weirdly-shaped 
teething rings, pacifiers and akin par* 
aphernalla* Replies held In strict con¬ 
fidence. Write to "BIGHT," c/o The 
Guardian. 


ENCOUNTER GROUP for the recent¬ 
ly divorced* Berkeley. Experienced 
leaders, ten weeks, $35* For informa¬ 
tion, call Sandy McCulloch: 527-0687. 


PEOPLE CAN be beautiful, but Puri¬ 
tanism, militarism, money-worship 
stink. I'm deeply fed up with them 
and need suggestions or unstructured 
rap. 861-2264. 


YOUNG DESIGNER Into Classical 
music, art, ecology, good personal 
space seeks attractive, long-haired 
woman, 22-32, who hasn't let life de¬ 
feat her, and wilting to risk for 
friendship, warmth* 386-3246. 


JOIN NEW WORKSHOP in personal 
growth approaches. First 8-wk. term 
focuses on emotional/psych, ap¬ 
proaches* Second term: on Intellect 
tual/ratlonal. Third: synthesis/im¬ 
provisation. 826-1027, for details. 


SEEKING COMPATIBLE young lady, 
19-25, w/responsible qualities for a 
meaningful life together. Write; D*L* 
Lee, 340 Jones, No. 1839, SF 94102. 


INFORMATION-ENERGY: 5m. 
group discussions to incr. awareness 
of energy/Info. in home/travel, and 
practical actions individual can take 
to improve livlngry* Carter: 661-9296, 
5-6 p.m* 


DRIVING LESSONS 
"Safely Since 1955" 

Better Driving School 
$8*50/hr. 621-3366 


SHY, NATURE-LOVING humanist 
would like to meet quiet, self-reliant, 
early-rising female* 20-35, interested fn 
hiking, biking, folk-dancing* Object; 
Sere nd f pit y. Ca * I G e orge: 366-5 52 6, 
5:30-7 p.m* 


DURING PREGNANCY were you on 
low-salt diet w/d lure tics and produced 
a low birth weight or handicapped 
baby? Nutrition action group wants 
info, for malpractice suit* Call; 285- 
§356* 


MAN, 43, Intelllg., airplane enthusi¬ 
ast, wants to build ig.-scale, detailed 
hist* aircraft models for donation to 
museums. Needs understanding wom¬ 
an to assist, possible sponsorship. Call 
Ivan: 1408)265-3068. 


FOR SALE 
THE SANDAL SHOP 

San Francisco’s oldest and 
most successful. 
Training Included 
&00 North Point 
San Francisco 


LOCAL REPO RTS should be In local 
libraries for convenience of citizens 
who cannot take off from work. Re¬ 
establish faith bet. citizen and govern¬ 
ment. For a statement on this propos¬ 
al, send stamped, self-addressed env, 
to Chas. L. Smith, 61 San Mateo Rd 
Berkeley, Ca. 94707. 



WHILE THEY LAST: Leo kittens, 6 
wks, old. They’re fearless* friendly. 
Free. Call Susan; 387-9530 or 563-5234* 


CAN PROVIDE good home for long¬ 
haired white kitten and one yellow 
male* Call; 346-8454, 



SF'S POLITICAL action environmen¬ 
tal organization needs you! Join San 
Francisco Tomorrow* Call; 861 -4569 
for information. 


PIZZA FREAKS needed for precinct 
walking, addressing envelopes. N* San 
Mateo Co. assembly campaign* Call 
Kris; 344^581 to volunteer for Ted 
Long. 



MOVING AND HAULING—with 
pickup. Reasonable. Call Carl: 731- 
9621. 


Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant St., San Francisco, Ca. 94103- 



FREE ADS TO INDIVIDUALS 

Use this bulletin board and reach a lot of people 
{100,000 each fortnight) without spending any money. 
Mail copy to us (don’t telephone!) or drop it by 
our office. Include phone number for verification. Be 
sure to keep your ad to 30 words or less. We’ll run it 
twice free; if you want to run it twice more, give us a 
calL Deadline for ad copy: Wednesday noon before pub¬ 
lication (that’s September 13 for the next issue). 

$2 MINIMUM FOR BUSINESSES (per issue) 

1 to 3 times 

1 — 16 words .... $2 per issue 

17 — 30 wds. * *.. 12 cents per wd* per issue 

31 plus wds.10 cents per wd* per issue 

4 to 7 times 

10 cents per wd* per issue 
8 times 

8 cents per wd. per issue* Enclose payment with ad* 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY GUARDIAN t October 4,1972 





















































































































































FAT CHANCE GRAPHICS . . . 
Specializing in book & brochure 
design* illustration and corporate 
identity. Professional work done at 
modest rates. Beat the high cost 
charged by fat cat agencies. Cali 
Kim at 457-0129 or 861 *9600. 


WORK WANTED: Carpenter-Handy¬ 
man. Stairs, decks, fences, porches, 
floors* home-office repairs. Honest, 
careful work* R. James: 775-3637. 


SINGLES WORKSHOP for adults 
who feet pressures to conform {mar¬ 
riage, etc.). Wed, workshop 8-11:30 
P,m. Prices geared to budget-minded. 
For info, and reserv. call Mariette Co¬ 
hen licensed clinical social worker: 
775-3637, 


DRIVING LESSONS 
"Safely Since 19 55 " 

Better Driving School 
$8,50/hr. 621-3 366 


ACUPUNCTURE for Small Business¬ 
es and Good Causes thru Financial 
Management and Accounting by Ac¬ 
countant who donates services to 
Pcace/Soclal Action Movements. Call: 
Frank C. Schickel: 467-5327. 


HAVING TROUBLE with your book 
or article? Maybe what you need is an 
editor. Complete professional editori¬ 
al service at fair rates: 563-1397. 


CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY. Let 
me show you a new and visually stun¬ 
ning approach for your portrait, mod 
eE composite or wedding. In color or 
b&w. Very reasonable rates. SUSAN 
YLVISAKER: 235-3922. 


EXPERIENCED MASSEUSE wants 
to travel abroad to work w/ individu¬ 
al or company that need(s) massage. 
Call Theresa: 626-5812, No weird calls, 
please. 


WR ETER/EDITOR needs freeiance 
work. Background in straight and un¬ 
derground publications. Win work 
cheap. Call Diane: 285-4032. 


HAUL ANYTHING! Lowest rates In 
Bay Area. Call D, Ewing 567-2007- A 
Socialist Transport Service. 


CHlLD"CARE for 3 J ft-4-year olds. 
Mornings* 8*12, 5 days a week. Crea¬ 
tive play, field trips, SSO/mo. Berk. 
Call 525-0809, 525-5353. 



DON’T BE fooled by other brands. 
Sexual Freedom Is your best nutri¬ 
tional buy. It has the maximum daily 
requirements to keep you in sensual 
shape. Subscribe to Sexual Freedom 
before you become sexually deficient: 
SFSFL; P.O. Box 1 4034 -E* SF 94114. 

10 Issues: $6; 5 issues: $3; sample (1): 


I'M AN SF mailman/photographer 
and Fve published a book of my pho¬ 
tos titled The Tri-X Chronicles. An 
Art week reviewer said "... if photo¬ 
journalism can be made surreal, Paul 
has accomplished this in book* 
stores or by mail, $3 .45 . With only 
2,000 copies printed* TTXC may well 
become a collectors item. Bill Paul* 
59 Leese, SF 94110. 



Get the 


New Earth Catalog 

FREE 


with each Guardian 
subscription. 

See Coupon 
on page 2 
and 21, 


BACK ISSUES of pioneering feminist 
magazine* Everywoman, Voi. 1 (1970), 
$350; VoL 2 (1971), $5; Vol. 3 {1972), 
$2 . Sample 50 £. 6516 83rd St.* LA* 
Calif. 90045. 


COTYLEDON, the Poetry Paper, is 
looking for street vendors. If interest¬ 
ed contact MOOK, Rt*4, Box 276, 
Traverse City, Mich. 59684. 


POPULAR photo Mags: back issues, 
71/ r 72. Good cond. Must sell. $10. 

Cali SMI: 285-6733* 8 p.m. Leave mes¬ 
sage and phone. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY isa Basic Step 
in social progress. Learn how it can be 
used to turn our system In new direc¬ 
tions. Send stamped* self-add. env, to 
Chas. L. Smith* 61 San Mateo Rd., 
Berkeley* Ca. 94707. 


OMBUDSMAN is a Swedish word 
which is known around the world. 
The ombudsman helps the little citi¬ 
zen fight the giant bureaucracy. 
Should California or your city have 
an ombudsman 1 Send a stamped, 
self-add. env. to Chas. L. Smith, 61 
San Mateo Rd., Berkeley, Ca. 94707, 



John McElheney and Wilson Riles * Jr. 
at Ron Dellums Campaign Headquarters . 


THANKS! 

“We send thanks and warm wishes to the Guardian 
and its readers for the fine response to our recent 
appeal for financial support. Our advertisements 
appeared in July and August editions of the Guard¬ 
ian. Contributions from the ad began the day after 
the first edition hit the newsstands. The ad was 
paid for 3 days later. As of September 10th, the 
ads had returned to us 2 l A times their cost and 
checks are still coming into the office from as far 
away as Hermosa Beach." 

Committee to Re-elect 
Congressman Ron Dellums 
Wilson C, Riles, Jr., 

Campaign Manager 

John V\ McElheney , Treasurer 



250 PARCELS "by owner" in new 
Unlisted Land Sales Catalog. Send 
$2 to LAND, Waldo Pt. 84 5 , 
Sausallto 9 4 9 65. 


160 ACRES southeast of Will Its in 
Mendocino County, Several all-year 
wet springs* Very good access* Lots 
of timber and meadows. Power near¬ 
by. Would go nicely In 40s or 80s* 
$250 per acre. Terms. Dennis 
Thygesen, owner/agent. (707) 
486-8198* 


ALL OPEN SUN. 1-5 
NEW HOMES 
1167 HANOVER 

4 bdrms,* 2 baths + family room. 
Consider all trades. 

107 CONGO 

Mod. full 5 , ail large rooms 
Dining room can be used as 
3 rd bedroom, new copper pipes. 
Vacant. 

206 McDonald 

Off Geneva. Cozy ranch 
type full 5. Garage, Few 
steps to enter. $21,950* 

4 UNITS 

Delmar nr. Masonic. 2 bdrms* 
ea. Lot 30x100. $450 mo* 
income. Owner selling for low price 
$43,950. 

HARRY’S REALTY 
586-1086 


Potrero Hill; large house or Income 
property. Full 5-rm and 3-rm, in-law 
apt. Victorian exterior w/garage. 
Panoramic view*$365 per month In¬ 
come, Asking $30,500* Bushman Re¬ 
alty; 731-8431. 


IQ, 20 &40 ACRE parcels so, of Ukiah 
w/ meadows, oak forest, views, 
springs & seclusion. Good Terms, 
good neighbors. $300-5850 per acre. 
Owners: {707} 485-8198, 


VACANT LOT & In Pacifica* ocean 
view asking $6,000. Approx. 67 l k x 
100 ft. Also* house and 4-unit motel In 
In Santa Cruz Mtns. at Ben Lomond. 
Also swimming pool. Lot size 75* x 
240’ x SB' X 295/10035 San Lorenzo 
Hwy. Call Clifford Garcia: 647-4378. 


CHOICE 40-AC RE parcel only 21* hrs. 
from GG Bridge, Large nearly level 
meadow* beautiful wooded sectiorv 
nestled amid hills. All-year stream. 
5550/ac., dn. Call: 285*6996, 


NEAR POINT REYES STATION- 
2.42 acres & earthy, renegade house 
w/flreplace, studio/shop, greenhouse, 
sunny garden* fine views* By owner, 
$39,000. Call 663-1517, 



APARTMENTS for rent-Oakland 
and SF, Studios and 1 bedrm's, 
David Devine: 986-5521. 


FLAT TO SHARE in Noe Valley, 

5 l fz lg.* sunny rms.* yard, i'm 30, 
working* enjoy people/solitude, into 
growing plants. Would prefer man, 
25-35, who likes companionship but 
w/ own interests, responsible* settled. 
$90/mo- 4- util, Allen: 824-2865, eves,* 
98]-670O 1 x273*days. Landlord insists: 
no pets. 


MIDDLE-CLASS CO-OP has room 
for prof, woman* 24-45. Comfortable 
home, Clement area, SKI-8995. 


SOCIALIST COUPLE seeking 1*2 
people to share politics and lg., sunny 
flat in the Haight, Call Pam or Mer¬ 
rill: 752-4599. 


4-BDRM. FLAT to share nr. Dolores 
Park. If you'd like to share a home, 
meals* friendship yet enjoy privacy 
too, call Bob or Linda: 265-9835, eves. 


LOOKING FOR A third (in 20‘s) to 
snare great 3-bdrm, attic apt. on 
Jackson St* f $108/mo*., util. Incl* Call; 
922-8115, eves. 


WOMAN TO SHARE Presidio Hts. 
flat w/l-2 people, bisexual pref. Own 
rm., garden* $30. Smokers ok* no pets 
or tots. Sharing commune. 731-6971. 


AVAILABLE SEPT 1: rm. for 1 girl 
In top section of house* close to UC 
Berk. Rent is $60/mo. Need mellow 
person, Saam: 841-7195, eves. 


FLAT TO SHARE* $80/mo., avail* 
able until election day* Ideal for to¬ 
gether woman who is not ready to 
get a permanent place. Call: 552-1869. 


DO YOU wish to try a chop wood, 
carry water* every-minute-Zen being- 
medftatlon-life? Quiet, secluded land. 
Craftsmen welcome! Rentals begin 
$40/mo. Box S3. Miranda 95553. 


STUDIO APT. in lg. house, nicety 
furn., dec., south side G*G. Park, 
quiet locale* $110/mo., util, incl, Tel: 
564-5628* after 6 p,m. 


FEM, 25-35, Pac, Hts,* own unfrn. 
rm. in chrmg, apt., older bldg.* $92, 
Call Bonnie: a34-3330, M*F days. 


WINTER IN Challenge (Plumas NatM 
Forest} 3 hrs, from SF. Fine* old 3- 
bdrm. house, wood stove, 4 acres, 
rent $10O/mo. Write: Box 1518, Chal¬ 
lenge. Ca. Calk (916) 675-2309* 


SEEKING WOMAN to share sunny 
Santa Cruz mountain retreat* Am 38* 
like anarchism & revolution, free edu¬ 
cation* farming* building, natural life. 
Send address/phone to Frank, Box 
967, Boulder Creek 95006. 



THE ACME CAFE, 3917 24th St. 
"Where the elite meet to eat/* 


Specialists in Huarches 
plus skirts, shawls & blouses 
from Latin America 

TIENDA HO 

2107 Addison 

(betwn* Shattuck & Oxford} 
Berkeley 848-8013 


BO O KS—bac k pa cks—en v i ro n ment, 
We specialize in lightweight back¬ 
packing equipment from all over the 
world. General-unusual-cooking and 
craft books and pillow furniture* Low 
prices* New Earth Store, 460 Geary, 

11 a.m.*ll p.m. 


VIRGlLIA’S! An unusual 
consignment shop. Wom¬ 
en’s clothes sizes 3-1 0. 
Handcrafted neckties, 
sweaters, furs, stamps, 
coins, gift items. Consign¬ 
ment welcomed! 1628 
Balboa (between 17th & 
18th Ave.). Mon-Fri 9-5. 
Sat 12-6 p.m. 387-2350. 


SUNSHINE JUICE bar; natural vega- 
tarian foods and fresh juices, lla,m*- 
8 p.m* 1718 Polk St,* 441-3313. 



RIDE EAST: to East Coast (pref, Nyi 
after Oct. 1. Good driver* will share 
gas. Call Ken: 771-2748* after? p.m. 


RIDE WANTED: Madison, Wise* or 
vicinity. Little baggage* share driving 
and expenses. End of Sept, Arlene: 
564-0492. 


ARE YOUR WHEELS or someone's 
you know going to/thru Dallas? My 
meager belongings and I would like 
to hop on. Will help $s, Marilyn: 751 
3427* 


GIRL NEEDS ride or hitching com¬ 
panion to Seattle around Sept. 20-25, 
And return ride or partner after 2 
wks- Whatever. Calf Martha: 845-9056, 
Keep ringing* 


2 WOMEN MOVING to Maine about 
Sept. 20. Need the use of truck & 
driver. Going our way? Can pay gas 
or drive your truck. Have boxes, 
plants, 4 tranquil cats. Help! Leave 
message for Lyn: 346-5252. 



TRANSISTOR RADIO, portable, 
AC/DC* AM, good tone, sensitive* 

$5e stereo* V.M, turntable* Emerson 
stereo amp w/spkrs, incl. AM stereo. 
Good tone/cond.* $65; good quality 
drip-dry muslin, approx* 30 yds,, 

5IS (60d/yd.) Call Saam: 841-7195, 
eves* 


TAPE RECORDER, Grundlg TK46, 
reei-to-reel* S on 5* S w/ S, Echo. 
Stereo mikes, $150. 376-6833. 


STEREO AM/FM , amp plus speakers. 
Almost new, nice sound, $43. Calk 
776-9026. 


STANDEE supper artist XV amplifi¬ 
er, two 15" speakers, solid state* 
clear tone* $380; Conn multi-vider 
(octave-splitter for woodwinds), $225. 
Calf for tuba. 387-8822. 


SUPER STEREO, Sansui 500OA* AM/ 
FM stereo receiver, $180. AR*5 speak¬ 
ers* $99 ea. Call Dave: 931-7332 ♦ 


PANASONIC CASSETTE tape re¬ 
corder, brand new* w/built-in micro¬ 
phone. $35/best offer. Call Marsha: 
431*8157 * 


IN YOUR EAR I 4 stereo speakers, 
S90O value new, 1-yr, old* $335. Call: 
756-3500 X211 or 564-7910, 



NOSTALGIA BUFF/hlstory freak 
seeks quantities of old newspapers* 
mags, periodicals* booklets, catalogs* 
etc. Turn of the Century-WWII* Call: 
Gary at 431-9573: or Jane at 563-5234. 


ROMANTIC lost In Croton seeks Lat¬ 
in tutor* Call: 841-0702, eves* 


BEAU BRUMMEL*5 albums wanted: 
in good cond. w/jackets. Will pay fair 
price. Call Kathy: 431-5411 or Sharon: 
566-0903, eves* 


URGENTLY NEED use of 8-track 
tape recorder. Must make tape that 
can be played back on car tape deck. 
Please help! Call Liz: 776-9400x169; 
$67-7287, eves. 


20O1* an alternative J.H.S,* needs any 
scrap materials* art/office supplies; 
pencils* paper* clothes, lab equip.* 
carpets* pillows, chairs* books, hard¬ 
ware* lumber. Will pick up. CaU: 665- 
2423. Non-profit organization. 


UPRIGHT PIANO in good cond. Call 
Dorothy: 386-0933. 


NEEDED—by student mother and 2 
chil dren—refrigerator. 346-8454. 


WANTED: therapist skilled in use of 
hypnosis. Can pay only a modest fee. 
Box 602* El Cerrito, 


UPRIGHT PIANO* age not impt. ff 
in good working cond* Finances ltd*, 
so please price accordingly* 728-7421, 
eves. 


Find yourself a place in this old world 

Colonial Realty and Investment Co. 

2323 Irving 564-1100 

Converted Victorian flats, many other properties from Cow Hollow to the Cow Palace. 
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